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ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA.* 


Ir has been proposed, as a test of the extent or measure of genuine 
civilisation in a community, that we should mark how far there 
prevails, as a moral sentiment, a mutual delicate perception of, and 
quick deference to, the feelings and wishes of each other. Tried by 
this test, the people of the United States would rank very low. 
But then we must consider the circumstances which have modified 
their character. Their form of government sprang out of a great 
reaction of the human intellect ; and its framers, reverting to the 
primitive signification of the word ‘ aristocracy,’’ (the best, most 
excellent,) resolved, that if there should be a necessity for an aris- 
tocracy, it should be an aristocracy of mind. The sovereign people 
were quite satisfied that there should be no distinctions but what 
arose out of moral and mental qualities: but they were not satis- 
fied to enjoy their democracy without obtruding it—rendering it 
glaring and distinct. They did not understand, that the most 
perfect freedom and independence may exist along with the most 
perfect external evidences of kindliness, considerateness, and 
politeness; and in their aversion to hereditary rank, and their 
desire to display what might be termed a new phase of humanity, 
they became rude, rough, careful of themselves individually, and 
careless of others. Thus, the very mode in which they manifested 
the freedom which they had won, developed the selfishness of 
human nature; it seemed like a degradation of character—a cast- 
ing off of one’s birthright or citizenship—for a man to evince a 
considerate attention to the feelings of his neighbour ; and a people, 
the greater portion of whom had become rude and rough enough 
through the process of back-wood work, were rendered nationally 
perhaps as insolent in general demeanour and character as any 
people that ever enjoyed the prerogative of freedom. 

In England it was too generally thought that all this outward 
carelessness, insolence, and rudeness, arose out of the want of 
dukes, marquises, and knights ; that the Americans were an un- 
polished people, from the want of a polishing class. The cause 
which had brought out this rudeness and roughness into such 
strong relief was overlooked ; the Americans regarded politeness 
as a gaudy weed, the produce of a slavish soil, and thus became 
intolerant of whatever had even the appearance of obsequiousness. 
It was not the want of a polishing class which rendered the mass 
of the people what they are; for, from the first institution of the 
Americdn republic, there existed a natural aristocracy—a class 
whose manners and gentlemanly feeling might have given a tone to 
society. But the foolish idea that freedom was incompatible with 
deference checked the traasmission of those manners ; the physical 
resources and political framework of the country affording to 
thousands the easy acquisition of riches and influence, enabled the 
majority to rough-cast the national character ; and so completely 
was the unobtrusive minority concealed, that it became a current 
belief that a Yankee could not possibly be a gentleman, from the 
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utter want of a model or standard by which the character of a 
gentleman could be formed. 

The desire of distinction, however, being as natural and healthy 
an appetite of the mind, as the desire of food is of the body, the 
Americans are beginning to show the world that they are not 
without an aristocracy. Wealth is producing a “ leisurely”’ class : 
but wealth and leisure are not necessarily in the hands only of 
those whose imaginations have been so educated, or whose charac- 
ters and dispositions are so balanced, as to enable them to enjoy 
their leisure after the most rational and gentlemanly fashion. 
Can we wonder, then, that in an age like this, when swords, wigs, 
and broad cloth have lost their graduating faculties—when a lord 
on the street may pass for no more than a banker’s clerk, and a 
banker’s clerk may make a greater impression than the wealthy 
man who employs him—the desire of distinction should frequently 
waste itself on “‘ trifles light as air,” or that, in a country like the 
United States, where thousands can rise out of their born circum. 
stances, and the faggot-splitter might become a President—that 
the desire of personal distinction should manifest itself, amongst 
half-educated but aspiring people, who are impatient of the general 
character of their countrymen, by an affected exclusiveness, 
affected delicacy, effected refinement, and great pretensions ? 

Those who may be disposed to palliate this American “ genteel” 
tendency, may point to England, and remark how strongly it ope- 
rates even among us. It is very powerful in our provincial towns, 
producing keen rivalries between the surgeon's daughter, and the 
clergyman’s daughter, and the farmer’s daughter; it is very pow- 
erful in our provincial capitals, Edinburgh and Dublin; and even 
in London, whose enormous size has a levelling power, and where 
truly a man may live as he likes, and almost do as he likes—even 
in London the aspiring ‘ genteel’’ and ‘‘ exclusive”’ spirit operates 
strongly. It operated strongly in all periods of our history; but 
it is far more strikingly manifested now, owing to the throwing- 
down of artificial barriers, and our progress in arts, the increase 
of our manufactures, and the power of our machinery, causing a 
far greater number to be thrown up, as it were, on the surface, 
and compelled to swim or sink. Its operation is so far hurtful, 
that being crowded together, we are, too many of us, like rats in 
a barrel of water, contending for possession of a solitary brick. It 
strongly developes social hypocrisies, and conventional extrava- 
gance—if Peter King has succeeded so well, by patient industry, 
or successful enterprise, that he can keep a finer house, give fine 
entertainments, and, ‘‘ cutting’? vulgar Gravesend and Margate, 
roll down to more aristocratic Brighton or Hastings, why should 
his old friend and “ crony,’’ John Cruchley, who has not suc- 
ceeded so well, allow his weakness to be seen, or permit King to 
think himself a better man than he? This is the least painful 
part of the matter—the genteel beggary and the suicides it produces 
render it almost too distressing to dwell upon. 

But in England, it may be replied, we have not abolished artifi- 
cial distinctions, and therefore this mimicry of aristocracy is a 
natural result of our institutions, of our habits of thought, and of 
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the power of example. In America, where they so loudly proclaim 
their equality, it is not only ridiculous, but dangerous to the ex- 
isting state of society. Isitso? Is this straining after “genteclity” 
a proof that, at least in a portion of the United States, the tide is 
setting from democracy to aristocracy—from republicanism to 
monarchy? Whether this be the case or not, it is at least a proof 
of how little attention has been paid, both in England and Ame- 
rica, to the education of the rmaGiNaTIoN. The desire of dis- 
tinction, we have said, is as natural and healthy an appetite of the 
mind, as the desire of food is of the body. Without that impulse 
to exertion, which is derived through the medium of the imagina- 
tion, man individually, and man socially, would either stand still 
or retrograde. But the imagination may be dosed with intellectual 
‘‘gin,’”’ or fed upon garbage; and many an intelligent man and 
woman may confess how often their imaginations rested satisfied 
with visions of barouches, gigs, jewels, carpets, rings, chains, and 
dresses. And yet all this desire for distinction—all this longing 
for ‘‘ genteel” society, with nice little villas, and figures resem- 
bling puppy dogs, but intended for lions, (take a walk in some 
neighbourhoods of London for examples,) stuck on each side of 
one’s door, is an indication of a desire for something better than 
mere distinction—a desire to be thought of as belonging to a class 
of society which implies, amongst other things, an educated and 
tasteful mind. Were a proper system of education more extended 
amongst us, this desire, amongst people who have risen into the 





possession of means, would not so often display itself in staring 


vulgarity, and by ridiculous assumption. 

If we are to take the great increase of “‘ genteelity ’’ in the 
United States as a proof that its republican roughness is rubbing 
off somewhat, it is worth while noting that polite France is getting 
rude, and rough America refined. The politeness of France 
sprang from spurious causes—from subserviency and oppression ; 


and now that republican notions are more diffused amongst the | 


mass of the French population, that habitual deference which a 
former generation was taught is disappearing, and ‘‘ the people,”’ 
at least in Paris, are sturdy, rude, and often insolent. The very 
cause which made the Americans what they were and are is making 
the French what they are—the idea that freedom and deference 
are incompatible. When will men be taught that nations may be 
thoroughly free and thoroughly polite? When will freemen un- 
derstand that mutual courtesy and mutual kindliness, instead of 
degrading their personal equality, only enhances it? When will 
masters and mistresses talk to their servants in tones of affection, 
and servants obey, not from a selfish principle, not from fear, but 
from love? When will rich and poor mingle together, the one 
without a feeling of scowling hatred, the other without an idea of 
supercilious contempt? We don't know; “it is a far cry” to 
Utopia: but we believe there is plenty of room in the United 
States, without at all endangering its republican institutions, or 
affecting the liberties of the people, for imitations of European 
tastes and manners—for landlords to get civil to their guests, and 
“helps” to get civil to their employers—for tradesmen to be 
attentive to-their customers, and customers to be waited on by 
their tradesmen—for merchants to furnish fine houses, and their 
wives to give grand parties—if all were only done in the genuine 
spirit of politeness—and taste. 

This little bit of preachment is introductory to a few extracts 
from ‘‘ Aristocracy in America ;” a work, in the form of a jour- 
nal, in which the author, in the character of a German, mingles 
amongst what may be termed the ‘‘ higher” classes in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, &c., and then visits Washington, 
to mix with the classes who hold the government of the 
country. The book deals more with the imitators of aristo- 
cracy, than with the true aristocracy; and the fact that these 
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imitators of aristocracy are becoming more numerous, and 
therefore more offeusively obtrusive, noisy, and vulgar, is a 
proof that the American character is becoming modified. Aristo- 
cracy is the radicalism of the United States, and democracy the 
conservatism ; the aristocrats form the minority, but they are 
increasing in numbers; and though the “ people,’’ as being the 
majority, and the ruling power, will be able to keep the minority 
in check, there can be no doubt that all this affectation of gen- 
tility, so freely censured and ridiculed in the book before us, is 
indicative of a gradual softening-down of the harsher features of 
the American character. However, while the struggle continues, 
the two parties will draw very exaggerated pictures of each other. 
Let the reader, then, bear in recollection that ‘‘ Aristocracy in 
America’? comes from a democratic workshop, and that it does 
not spare the American pretenders to aristocracy. With this 
qualification, we can recommend the two volumes as sufficiently 
light, sketchy, and amusing, though the continual hammering on 
vulgar gentility becomes almost offensive by its mere iteration. 

Here is a scene—the “ arrival of the London packet ’’ at New 
York :— 

‘*On our return to the city, the steam-boat was quite animated. 
The packet-ship T— had arrived from London, and, having re- 
ported a clean bill of health, was permitted to land her passengers. 
Our boat therefore went alongside of her, and was greeted by loud 
cheers from the steerage passengers, who, dressed in their Sunday’s 
best, were crowding the bow, gangway, and even the rigging of 
the vessel, eagerly awaiting their long-hoped-for delivery from 
imprisonment. 

‘* The company on board of our boat, which, besides ourselves, 
consisted of a dozen gentlemen and nearly as many ladies, returned 
the salute in a dignificd manner, by a wild stare of amazement ; 
until, turning to the captain of the packet, who had jumped on thie 
bulwarks of our boat to assist in landing his passengers, a fashion- 
ably dressed lady, accompanied by a gentleman, inquired what sort 
of cabin passengers he had brought with him ? 

‘**Mr. and Mrs. —,’ replied the captain, who, from his atten- 
tion to the inquirer, appeared to have the honour of her acquaint- 
ance. 

** *Don’t know them,’ said the gentleman; then turning to the 
lady, whom I judged to be his wife, ‘do you know them?’ 

‘* * Tam sure I never heard their names before,’ said the lady, 
tossing up her head. 

‘¢* Mrs. — and two children,’ continued the captain. 

‘« ¢ The wife of that vulgar auctioneer,’ remarked the lady, ‘that 
wanted to outdo everybody. Well, she will find asad change; 
her husband has failed since she was gone, and is said not to pay 
ten cents in a dollar.’ 

‘*¢Mr. —,’ continued the captain. 

‘¢ * What sort of a persen is he?’ demanded the gentleman. 

‘** La! don’t youknow him?’ cried the lady: ‘it’s that grocer 
who made fifty thousand dollars in a coffee speculation, and has 
ever since been trying to get into the first society ; but did not 
succeed, on account of that blubber-faced wife of his. They say 
that is the reason he went to Europe. Poor wretch! he probably 
thought people would, in the meantime, forget that he was a 
grocer.’ 

*** Mr. and Mrs. — of Baltimore,’ added the captain. 

* * Ah! our old friends, Mr. and Mrs. —. What a delightful 
creature that Mrs. — is! I used to be quite intimate with her at 
New Port; she always used to have such a choice set around her.’ 

‘** Lady — and her daughter from London,’ resume: the cap- 
tain. 

‘* * Lady — from London!’ exclaimed the whole company ; 
“ where is she? ’’ 

‘*¢Tt’s that fine-looking woman there, standing by the side of 
that young lady dressed in black.’ (Here the gentlemen applied 
their glasses.) 

‘* * Both equally handsome,’ cried a young man; ‘really En- 
glish! excellent fall of the shoulders ! ’ . 

‘* € Only the bust a little too full,’ remarked the lady, ‘ which 
is generally the fault of the English women: and, besides, they 
have such enormously large feet.’ 

“** Who is with them ?’ inquired one of the gentlemen. 

* * Captain — of the —th dragoons, who I understand is bro- 
ther to Sir —.’ 

‘**] presume they have brought their servants with them?’ 
observed the lady. 
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‘+ * Two male-servants, a lady’s maid, and the governess of the 
young lady.’ 

««*Then they must be rich.’ 

‘«* ¢ They have letters to Mr. A, to Mr. and Mrs. —, and to 
many of our first people.’ 

‘* Here the lady whispered something to the gentleman, which, 
as far as I could understand, sounded like this: ‘ We shall see 
them at Mrs. A—’s, and you must try to get introduced to them ; 
it will be just the thing for us if we snould ever go to England.’ 
(Aloud to the captain) ‘Have you brought some more English 

eople %” 
pene Lots of them,’ replied the captain; ‘ Mr. — and Mr. — of 
Manchester, Mr. — of Liverpool, Mr. — and Mr. — of London; 
all in the cotton business.’ 

‘“©*We don’t want to know them,’ said the lady; ‘ business 
people, I presume—full of pretensions and vulgar English preju- 
dices. Have you brought no other genieel persons besides Lady 
— and Captain —?’ 

‘«*Oh yes,’ replied the sailor, who began to be tired of the 
interrogatory ; ‘a young sprig of nobility; Lord —, as they call 
him.’ 

‘*¢T am so sorry,’ said the lady, witha bewitching smile, ‘to 
trouble you so much, captain ; but really I should be so much ob- 
liged to you if you were to show me the young lord.’ 

‘«¢ Tt’s that chap for’ard,’ said the captain, ‘ talking to the en- 
gineer.’ 

« « Then I presume he is a whig lord,’ remarked the lady. 

“*¢T don’t care a d—n,’ muttered the captain as he was going 
away, ‘ whether he be a whig, tory, or radical, so he pays his 
passage, and behaves himself like a gentieman.’ 

‘*Our deck was now covered with more than a hundred and 
fifty people, principally English and Irish, among whom there was 
a great number of women and children. Those that had come 
over in the steerage confined themselves for a short time to the 
forward deck ; but after they had paid their fare, and ascertained 
that they were charged as much as those who occupied the chairs 
and settees that were placed aft the wheels, they gradually came 
one by one to partake of the same privilege, and, though not 
without hesitation, took their seats among the better dressed part 
of the company. This was the signal for a general move; the 
ladies forming themselves into little sets by themselves, with a 
portion of the gentlemen standing by their side, and the unen- 
cumbered part of the latter walking the opposite side of the deck. 
But the young progeny of England and Ireland, emboldened by 
their success, disturbed them a second time by walking the deck 
in an opposite direction ; and one of them, a swaggering youth 
of about nineteen, actually had the impudenee of addressing 
a genileman who had been a cabin passenger on board of the 
packet. 

‘*The gentleman answered without looking at him, and in so 
abrupt a manner, that the youth stole away very much like a dog 
that has been kicked by its master. 

“*These are the consequences of our glorious institutions ! ° 
exclaimed the gentleman, turning towards Lord —, who had taken 
his station at a little distance from him, and had evidently observed 
the reception his poor countryman had met with: § this fellow 
here would not have dared to speak to us while on board of the 
packet ; and now he is scarcely in sight of the American soil before 
he thinks himself just as good as anybody else. Did your lord- 
ship observe the insolent manner in which he came up to speak 
to me?’ 

‘* His lordship gave a slight nod of assent. 

““¢The&Se people come here with the notion that all men in 
America are free and equal ; and that, provided they pay the same 
money, they are just as good as our first people.’ 

‘** Hem !’ 

‘** But they soon find out the difference. People think there 
is no aristocracy in this country; but they are mistaken,—there 
are just as many grades of society in America as in England.’ 

«Indeed !’ 

“«* Yes, my lord, and even more ; and the distinctions between 
them are kept up much more rigidly than in England.’ 

‘**T dare say they are.’ 

‘** Yes, my lord: you will never see a gentleman belonging to 
our first society mix by any chance with the second, or one of the 
second with the third, and so on.’ 

“ee So! » 

““* And if it were not for these intruders, who come here by 
thousands, and outvote us at the elections, our country would be 
just as refined as England.’ 





| 








“¢T dare say.’ 

‘** Your lordship does not seem to believe it; but you will 
yourself see the progress we have made in the arts and sciences.’ 

‘**T have heard some of my friends say the same thing.’ 

‘« ©Why, my lord, New York is a second London; and, if it 
goes on increasing in the same manner as it has done for the last 
fifty years, will soon have a million of inhabitants.” 

“|* Ay, ay!’ 

*¢ And Philadelphia is nearly as large. 

“ee Ah ! , 

‘«« Yes, my lord ; and the society of Philadelphia is even more 
select than that of New York.’ 

‘“« Here his lordship yawned. 

‘«¢ But the most literary society is in Boston. 
Athens of the United States.’ 

‘Ts it a nice place ?’ inquired his lordship. 

«Why Ido not exactly know what your lordship means by 
a nice place ; but it is one of the handsomest places in the United 
States ’ 

“« Hem !’ 

“¢Tt has a most beautiful common.’ 

see Ay, ay ! , 

‘¢¢ And a most magnificent state-house ; from the top of which 
you have a most superb view of the neighbouring country.’ 

see So ‘ 

‘¢¢ And not more than three miles from it is Harvard College, 
the most ancient and distinguished university in the country.’ 

“© Here his lordship indulged himself in a very long yawn. 

‘¢« With a library of more than forty thousand volumes.’ 

“¢ «Ts that all?’ 

‘¢« Why, my lord, this is a young country; and, considering all 
circumstances, I think we have done better than perhaps any other 
nation would have done in our place.’ 

‘«* No doubt of it,’ replied his lordship. 

‘©¢ Indeed, my lord, I think we can challenge history for a 
comparison.” 

«Just so.’ 

‘¢ And if we were only left alone, we would do better still; 
but we are completely overrun by foreign paupers: they come here 
in herds, while men of high rank’ (here he bowed most gracefully) 
‘are but seldom induced to visit our country.’ 

* His lordship gave a slight token of acknowledgment. 

‘© And J trust, my lord, you will not repent of your resolution, 
and the fatigues of a long and tedious voyage.” 

‘“«The young nobleman nodded. 

*** You will find the Americans a very hospitable people.’ 

“<*T have always heard so.’ 

““* And though they cannot entertain you in your own style, they 
will do their best to please you.’ 

“ Another nod of his lordship. 

‘** Your lordship must not forget that we are a young country. 
When we shall be as old as England, we shall perhaps do better.’ 

**«T don’t doubt it.” 

‘«€ Your lordship is going to put up at the Astor House ?’ 

“ ¢T do not know yet.’ 

““*QOh! your lordship must put up at the Astor House ; it’s 
the only decent public-house in New York. I shall myself put up 
there ; and if your lordship will do me the honour , 

‘««T will see by-and-by ; my servant has taken the list of the 
best hotels in New York.’ 

“*Did you ever see such toad-eating >?’ exclaimed one of my 
companions, as we landed on the wharf, and were walking towards 
Broadway,—‘ such a compound of arrogance and submissiveness, 
haughty insolence to an inferior. and cringing flattery towards a 
greater person than himself, as this man?’ " 

To this somewhat long extract, which, however, will give the 
reader an idea of the style and character of the book, we add 
the following, which gives us some idea of the character of the 
people :— 

‘“‘The fact is, the soi-disant higher classes of Americans, in 
quitting the simple, manly, moral, and industrious habits of the 
great mass of the people,—habits which alone have won them the 
respect of the world,—have no fixed standard by which to govern 
their actions, either with regard to themselves or their fellow- 
beings; no manners, customs, modes of thinking, &c. of their 
own ; no community of feelings ; nothing which would mark them 
as a distinct class, except their contempt for the lower classes, and 
their dislike of their own country. How should such an order of 
beings agree amongst themselves? How should they be able to 
T2 
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make themselves, or those around them, comfortaLle? There is 
more courtesy in the apparent rudeness of the Western settler than 
in the assumed politeness of the city stockholder,—more true hos- 
pitality in the log-house of the backwoodsman, than in any of the 
mansions of the presidents and directors of banks with whom it 
has been my good fortune to become acquainted. 

‘« Tremember, some years ago, when travelling with a distant re- 
lative to the borders of the Mississippi, to have been approaching the 
habitation of a farmer, whom, in company with his wife, we found 
on horseback, ready to set out on a journey to the next market-town, 
for the purpose of buying stores for his family. There was no 
tavern or resting-place within seven miles of us; but, not wishing 
to intrude upon their domestic arrangements, we passed the house 
and doubled our speed, in order to be in time for dinner at the 
next village. The farmer, however, did not suffer us to continue 
our journey, without having refreshed ourselves at his house ; and, 
persuading us to come back, he and his wife dismounted, and 
assisted in preparing and ordering everything necessary for dinner. 
We of course protested against their putting themselves to so 
much trouble for the sake of strangers, who, in an hour or so, 
might have reached a place, where they could have procured a 
dinner for money. ‘Oh, I assure you, gentlemen,’ replied our 
entertainer, ‘ I never suffer myself or my wife to be troubled either 
by strangers or friends; we merely discharge our duty, without 
either inconvenience to ourselves, or putting others under any 
sort of obligation. Lucy!’ said he to a buxom girl that was play- 
ing with one of the prettiest children I ever beheld, ‘ you will see 
that the gentlemen waat nothing. Eliza! we must be off, or we 
shall not get thither till dark. Good morning, gentlemen !’— 
‘ Good-by’e, gentlemen!’ added his wife; both mounting their 
horses, and leaving us to enjoy ourselves and our dinner as best 
we might. 

‘© What a picture of sincerity, honesty, confidence, frankness, 
and unostentatious hospitality is this, compared to the formal 
invitations to dinner, or a party, of one of the nabobs in the 
Atlantic cities! Take, for instance, the case of a rich man in New 
York. He prepares a week beforehand, and racks his brains as 
to what people he shall invite that will do credit to his house, and 
what persons he may safely exclude without injury to himself, and 
without offending them past reparation. He has one dinner-party 
for one set of acquaintance, another for another. At the one he 
will act as host, at the other as patron ; the expense being in both 
cases proportionate to the rank of his guests. Who, under these 
circumstances, would not rather prefer the hospitality of the honest 
Kentuckian, whose Western friends averred that he was truly 
kind, ‘ for, when he had company, ke simply went to the side- 
board, poured out his glass, and then turned his back upon them, 
not wishing to see how they filled 2’ 

‘*The fashionable people of the Atlantic cities, who give 
dinner and evening parties either for the purpose of maintaining 
or acquiring a high rank in society, have themselves little or no 
disposition for company. With them society does not offer an 
agreeable and necessary respite from toil; but is merely a means 
of acquiring influence, &c. For this purpose it is not necessary 
to treat all persons with equal sincerity and politeness. ‘ La 
politesse nous tient lieu du coeur, say the French; but the 
fashionable people of the United States manage to get on without 
either. There is nothing in the composition of a fashionable 
American to compensate for the loss of natural affections,— 


nothing in his manner to soften the egotism which manifests | 


itself in every motion, every gesture, every word which drops 
from his lips. And the worst of it is, that he imagines all this to 
be a successful imitation of English manners! He forgets en- 
tirely that, in imitating the manners of the higher classes in 
England, he is very much in the position ofa sailor.on horseback ; 
showing by his whole carriage that he is out of his element, 
and though straining every nerve to maintain his place, ready to 
tumble off at the first motion for which he is aot previously 
prepared. ”’ 

We must now pass to the real aristocracy of the United States, 
and for this purpose we must accompany our author to Wash- 
ington :— 

‘* Being,” says he, “ made acquainted with the etiquette of 
Washington, I ordered a carriage, and inquired the directions of 
the persons on whom I wished to call. 

‘** Bless your soul, sir!’ cried the landlord, ‘ that is not at all 
necessary in this city ; all you have to do is to tell the name of the 
person you wish to call on to the ‘* driver,’”’ and he will carry you 
there with the greatest possible speed.’ 





‘¢¢ That may be with regard to the President’s house and the 
residences of foreign ministers; but I have also letters to some of 
the senators, and even representatives of Congress.’ 

‘«*¢ That don’t signify,’ rejoined the landlord. ‘ These black 
fellows not only know the residences of every senator and distin- 
guished member of Cougress, but also those of the higher public 
Officers, clerks, editors of newspapers, &c. Once under the care 
of a black “ driver,” it is quite needless for you to know the 
direction of a single gentleman in this city.’ ” 


His first call was on an editor ; but the editor was very unce- 
remonious, and told him he was busy. He then went to Mr. 
Woodbury, the secretary of the Treasury. 


“ J was so fortunate as to find Mr. Woodbury at home, and was 
at once ushered into the parlour. I found him surrounded by his 
family, equally distinguished for beauty and accomplishments. 
Mr. Woodbury is a gentleman very nearly, or quite, fifty years of 
age, of agreeable address and kind manners ; though, probably 
owing to his being born and brought up in New England, a little 
ceremonious. It has heen the fashion in America for the last 
eight or ten years to decry ‘ the secretary of the Treasury,’ and 
to impeach even his honesty; as if the money withdrawn from 
the United States’ bank had filled his coffers and those of the 
President. 

‘* Mr. Woodbury is a man of great tact for business, and of the 
most indefatigable application ; but the style of his official docu- 
ments is often laborious and cumbrous, with an occasional attempt 
at laconism, which renders the fault still more apparent. But, 
notwithstanding this imperfection, his annual reports contain a 
vast deal of information, and the most minute statistical details 
of the progress of agriculture, manufacture, and commerce, not 
only of America, but of every other country. 

“ From the secretary of the Treasury 1 drove to the lodgings of 
Mr. Henry Clay, the celebrated senator from Kentucky. I found 
this extraordinary man, who was then already a little past his 
prime, the very type of what passes in Europe, ever since the 
clever caricatures of Mrs. Trollope, as ‘ an American character.’ 
Mr. Clay stands upwards of six feet; has a semi-Indian, haif- 
human, half-savage countenance, in which, however, the intel- 
lectual strongly preponderates over the animal. His manners, at 
first sight, appear to be extremely vulgar; and yet he is graceful, 
and even dignified, in his intercourse with strangers. He chews 
tobacco, drinks whisky-punch, gambles, puts his legs on the table 
or the chimney, and spits, as an American would say, ‘ like a 
regular Kentucky hog-driver ;’ and yet he is all gentleness, 
politeness, cordiality, in the society of ladies. Add to this that 
his organs of speech are the most melodious ; and that, with great 
imagination and humour, he combines manly eloquence and the 
power of sarcasm in the most extraordinary degree; and it will 
easily be conceived why he should have been able to captivate 
high and low,—?homme du salon, and the ‘ squatter’ in the 
Western wilderness. 

‘* From Mr. Clay I called upon Mr Thomas H. Beaton, the 
democratic senator from Missouri. This gentleman is altogether 
in a false position ; for he is, in my opinion, as much over- rated 
by his friends as he is under-rated by his enemies. I was the 
bearer of a letter to him by one of his most intimate friends, and 
a person of high standing and much influence in the country ; and 
yet the reception I met with was cold and ceremonious,—his man- 
ners forced, and almost ludicrously dignified. 

“ My next visit was to Mr. Salis Wright, senator from the 
State of New York, the avowed democratic champion of that 
State, and indeed a man of the most extraordinary talents. He is 
one of those men whose urbanity and manners the Americans 
indicate by saying, ‘ he has not a bit of starch in him.’ Mr. 
Wright is a statesman, not a mere politician; and will, if his 
talents be properly placed before the public, play an important 
part in the history of his country. He and Mr. Calhoun are 
almost the only two senators free from the * Congressional’ sin of 
making everlasting speeches. He is always concise, rigorously 
logical, and, what is very rare in an American politician, singularly 
free from personal abuse.” 

The author’s picture of Daniel Webster, the “ terrible senator 
from Massachusetts,’’ (now in England,) seems both unlike, and 
unfair: but as our extracts have been extended enough, we must 
omit all notice of his visits to other senators, as well as to stern 
old General Jackson, and polished, adroit Mr. Van Buren ; and 
conclude with the following general observations :—. 
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‘In order to form an idea of the American government, it is 
absolutely necessary one should stay some time in Washington ; 
and frequent, not merely the fashionable society, but the company 
of those sturdy members of Congress, who, deputed from every 
part of the Union, actually represent the opinions, habits, and 
sentiments of the different sections of the country. During the 
session of Congress, Washington is the miniature picture of the 
United States ; enabling a stranger to form a better estimate of 
the character of the American people than many years’ residence 
in different parts of the Union. The picture is always complete, 
not a mere fragment, as is necessarily the case in any other 
city east or west of the Alleghanies. It is there one can take a 
correct view of the state of parties ; of the magnitude of the dif- 
ferent interests, whether commercial, manufacturing, or agri- 
cultural ; and of the political prospects of the country. 

‘*One of the most amusing and instructive occupations is to 
contrast the representatives from the ‘ New States,’ (the men that 
have not yet learned how to bow, and do not yet know what 
Pp. P.c. on a card means,) with the supple members from New 
York or Massachusetts, with their French and English civilisa- 
tion hanging loosely about them, like a garment not made for 
their use; how the latter are striving for ascendancy, and how 
they are daily losing influence with those vigorous sons of the 
West, that reflect the genius and enterprise of a new world! The 
West—not the East, continually troubled with European visions— 
is ultimately destined to sway the country. The sea does not 
separate America from Europe ; but behind the Alleghanies is 
springing up a new life, and a people more nearly allied to the 
soil that nourishes them, than the more refined and polished popu- 
lation of the seabord. 

‘* To sum up the whole: what is termed ‘ the aristocracy of Ame- 
rica’—that is a considerable portion of all people worth from fifty 
to a hundred thousand dollars,—are, owing to the growing power 
of the West, a most harmless, though I cannot say ‘ inoffensive’ 
part of the population.”’ 





SIR WALTER SCOTT'S VISIT TO DUBLIN. 


On Thursday, the 14th, we reached Dublin in time for dinner, 
and found young Walter and his bride established in one of those 
large and noble houses in St. Stephen’s-green, (the most extensive 
square in Europe,) the founders of whieh little dreamt that they 
should ever be let, at an easy rate, as garrison lodgings. Never 
can I forget the fond joy and pride with which Sir Walter looked 
round him as he sat for the first time at his son’s table. J could 
not but recal Pindar’s lines, in which, wishing to paint the gen- 
tlest rapture of felicity, he describes an old man with a foaming 
wine-cup in his hand at his child’s wedding-feast. That very 
evening arrived a deputation from the Royal Society of Dublin, 
inviting Sir Walter to a public dinner ; and the next morning, he 
found on his breakfast table a ietter from the Provost of Trinity 
College, (Dr. Kyle, now bishop of Cork.) announcing that the 
University desired to pay him the very high compliment of a 
degree of Doctor of Laws by diploma. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
(the celebrated Dr. Magee,) though surrounded with severe domestic 
afflictions at the time, was among the earliest of his visitors ; an- 
other was the Attorney-General (now Lord Chancellor Plunket) ; 
a third was the Commander of the Forces, Sir George Murray ; 
and a fourth the Chief Remembrancer of Exchequer, (the Right 
Hon. Anthony Blake.) who was a bearer of a message from the 
Marquess Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, offering all 
sorts of fagilities, and inviting him to dine next day at his Excel- 
lency’s country-residence, Malahide-castle. It would be endless 
to enumerate the distinguished persons who morning after morn- 
ing;-crowded his levée in St. Stephen’s-green. The courts of law 
were not then sitting, and most of the judges were out of town ; 
but all the other great functionaries, and the leading noblemen 
and gentlemen of the city and its neighbourhood, of whatever sect 
cr party, hastened to tender every conceiveable homage and hos- 
pitality. When he entered a street the watch-word was passed 
down both sides like lightning, and the shopkeepers and their 
Wives stood bowing and curtseying all the way down; while the 
mob and boys huzza’d as at the chariot-wheels of’ a conqueror. 
I had certainly been unprepared for finding the common people 
of Dublin so alive to the claims of any non-military greatness. 
Sir Robert Peel says that Sir Walter’s reception on the High- 
street of Edinburgh, in August, 1822, was the first thing that gave 
him a notion of * the electric shock of a nation’s gratitude.” * I 
doult if even that scene surpassed what I myself witnessed when 
he returned down Damesatreet, Dublin.—Lookhart’s Life of Scott. 





AMAZONS. 


Have our readers ever heard of Mary Ambree, that redoubted 
heroine, who 
* When captains couragious, whom death cold not daunte 
Did march to the siege of the citty of Gaunte,” 


was foremost in battle, clothed 


** from the top to the toe, 
In buffe of the bravest, most seemelye to showe.” 
* * * 
And when her false gunner, to spoyle her intent, 
Away all her pellets and powder had sent, 
Straight with her keen weapon shee slasht him in three: 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 


This ‘* brave bonny lasse,”’ who flourished in 1584, has had 
many modern imitators, and we believe that to this day, at all 
events till within these few years, a woman, who had during the 
last general war served on board one cf our vessels, was in the 
receipt of a pension for wounds received in the service. But to 
say nothing of the Amazons of yore, who, despite the Phigalian 
marbles, are still held by the incredulous spirits of the age, to be 
apocryphal, and Joan of Arc, whose case is a special one, Mary 
Ambree does not appear to have been the first example of the 
female warrior, armed cap-a-pie, who led on armies to the field, 
from sheer love of mingling in the exciting turmoil of battle. 
Petrarch, writing to Cardinal Colonna in 1343, tells him that of 
all the wonders he saw in the journey he was then relating, nothing 
surprised him more than the prodigious streagth and extraordinary 
courage of a young woman, whom he saw at Puzzuoli. ‘ She 
passed her life,’’ he says, ‘* among soldiers ; and it was a common 
opinion, that she was so much feared, no one dared to attack her 
honour. No warrior but envied her prowess and skill. From 
the flower of her age she lived in camps, and adopted the military 
rules and dress. Her body is that of a hardy soldier, rather than 
a woman, and seamed all over with the scars of honour. She is 
always at warwith her neighbours: sometimes she attacks them 
with a little troop, sometimes alone ; and several have died by her 
hand. She is perfect in all the stratagems of the military art; 
and suffers, with incredible patience, hunger, thirst, cold, heat, 
and fatigue. In fine, she lies on the bare ground ; her shield 
serves for a pillow, and she sleeps armed in the open air. 

‘* ] had seen her in my first voyage to Naples, about three years 
ago ; but as she was very much altered, | did not know her again. 
She came forward to salute me. I returned it as to a person I 
was not acquainted with; but, by her laugh, ane the gestures of 
those about me, I suspected something ; and observing her with 
more attention, I found under the helmet the face of this furmid- 
able virgin. Was I to inform you of half the thiags they relate 
of her, you would take them for fables: I will, therefore, contine 
myself to a few facts, to which 1 was witness. By accident, 
several strangers, who came to Puzzuoli to see this wonder, were 
all assembled at the citadel to make trial of her strength. We 
found her alone, walking before the portico of the church, and 
not surprised at the concourse of the people. We begged she 
would give us a proof of her strength. She excused herself at 
first, as having a wound in her arm; but afterwards she took up 
an enormous block of stone, and a piece of wood loaded with iron. 
‘Upon these,’ said she, ‘ you may try your strength if you will.’ 
After every one had attempted to move them with more or less 
success, she took and threw them with so much ease over our 
heads, that we remained confounded, and could hardly believe 
our eyes. At first some deceit was suspected, but there could be 
none. This has rendered credible what the ancients relate of the 
Amazons ; and Virgil, of the heroines of Italy, who were headed 
by Camilla.” 

Whatever may be the temptations to the more sturdy of the fair 
sex of “achieving honour” after the manner of these warlike 
damsels, we would advise them to pause ere they embrace such a 
resolution ; the man who should be bold enough to marry so ter- 
rific a personage would, we fear, fare almost as badly as the unfor- 
tunate Polish dwarf, who venturing on matrimony with a lady of 
ordinary size, was always worsted in every connubial dispute (pity 
it is that such things are, but such things will be ;) for on the 
slightest symptoms of contumacy his lady perched him on the 
chimney-piece, and refused to take him down until he had made 
due submission: and we surmise that the spouse of a ‘* Mary 
Ambree”’ would scarcely fare better, nay worse, for he must dread 
degradation rather than exaltation: he would not live in fear of 
‘* perching up,’’ but knocking down, and the days of chivalry are 
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past, when even blows from a lady’s hand were held to honour the 
hapry receiver. We fear all such feelings, if ever they existed 
(of which we have shrewd doubts, notwithstanding all the romanc- 
ings of troubadours, et hoc genus omne,) are no more; we have 
good grounds for this opinion, for we well recollect a case which 
occurred many years ago, in which the magistrates, one and all, 
sympathised deeply with an unfortunate husband, whose complaint 
of a strong-fisted spouse was thus pathetically expressed in a 
street-ballad, inspired by the deep interest his suffering excited— 

** For she worries me, and flurries me, and ’tis her heart’s delight, 

For to whack me with the fire-shovel, round the room at night.” 


What prudent man would hazard such horrors? Beware! oh, 
ye Mary Ambrees! 





THE AUTUMN OF 1839. 


‘* We have now had,” says the Kendal Mercury of the 5th of 
October, “ fifteen weeks of wet, broken, and unsettled weather, in 
the course of which there have been fourteen wet Saturdays— 
thirteen of them happening successively. On the 2\st ultimo, 
Crossfell and the neighbouring mountains were thinly coated with 
snow, but it soon disappeared.’’ Similar accounts have been 
given of the weather in Scotland, the north-eastern and eastern 
counties of England, in Wales and Ireland. Deluges of rain, 
almost unprecedented in the memory of man, have fallen in these 
islands within the interval above mentioned; and they have been 
accompanied with tempests and hurricanes of nearly intertropical 
violence ; some shocks even of earthquakes have been felt in seve- 
ral parts of England. In Lincolnshire, the reapers have had to 
perform their task while wading through floods that reached above 
their knees. The fortnight which filled up the latter part of 
September and the early portion of October, seems to have been 
remarkably fine, however, throughout large tracts of the empire, 
and to have enabled the husbandman to gather in safety much of 
the harvest, which had been at one period threatened with total 
destruction. Even in the southern counties of England, though 
the autumn on the whole has been favourable, there has been 
scarcely any continuance of fine weather. Several, indeed many, 
sunny days have occurred, accompanied by healthy, balmy breezes. 
But they have been excessively variable—one hour delightfully 
fine, the next intensely cold, presenting often amazing differences 
on the plate of the barometer. 

The deficient harvest of 1838 tells a similar tale of the autumn 
of that year ; and everybody will remember that in 1837 we had no 
spring, and indeed no summer until the latter part of June. After 
that period the weather continued wonderfully fine for our climate 
until the close of October. 

My meteorological notes enable me to compare some part of the 
autumn of 1837 with that through which we are now passing. 
The subject is an interesting one in many points of view. I should 
premise that the notes for 1839 have been taken during a residence 
at Southgate (Middlesex) ; those for 1837 at Ramsgate. 


1837. SEPTEMBER, 1839. 
4th. Fine but cold. 4th. Rain and wind. 
5th. Fine and clear until 2 p.m.; after that,ex- 5th. Rain and wind. 
ceedingly cold. 

6th. Morning cloudy, cold easterly wind until half- 6th. Fair, remarkably 
past 10; after that, the whole day genial, beautiful. 
bright, and bracing. 

7th. Morning clear, sunny, and bracing; evening 7th. Cloudy day. 
cold , red clouds in the air, indicating rain. 

8th. Morning cloudy, sea hazy ; noon, heavy rain. 8th. Cloudy, fine. 

9th. Morning cloudy, but promising tobe fine; 9th. Cioudy, warm. 
the sea slate-coloured in the fore-ground, but 
presenting a clear line in the distance ; noon 
warm and breezy; in the evening a tremen- 


dous shower of rain, which lasted for an hour. ‘ 
10th. Morning bright and breezy, day beautiful; 10th Clo dy, very warm 
afternoon exceedingly cold and windy. 





1837. SEPTEMBER, 1839. 
llth. Merning bright, not a cloud in the sky, 1th. Cloudy, very oppres- 
breezy, sea strong; afternoon sunny and mild; ve. 
at night the moon brilliant, though now and 
then veiled behind inky clouds. 
12th. Morning mild as a day of April, the sea 12th. Cloudy, cool. 
without a ruffle; the leaves of the trees per- 
fectly at rest; all nature calm as a sleeping 
infant. Mid-day, soft rain; in the evening it 
came down copiously. 
13th. Harsh, cold, high winds. 
14th. The high winds continued. 14th Rain and wind. 
15th. Beautiful all day. 15th. Rain all doy. 
16th. Fine morning; afternoon cold andshowery, 16th. Rain nearly all day. 
17th. The whole day beautiful. 17th. Incessant rain. 
18th. Morning fine, blowing harJ from the south ; 18th. Incessant rain. 
the tide came iu rapidly; night set in darkly ; 
not a star to be seen. 
19th. Morning soft, vernal, sunny ; the whole day 19th. Incessant rain. 
delicious; the sky, at night, crowded with 
stars. 
20th. The morning splendid, the day warm; inthe 20th. Day fine and warm. 
evening, a golden glow in the west; starlight 


13th. Rain. 


night. 

2ist. Much the same as yesterday, not a cloud in 21st. Heavy and incessant 
the sky ; the moon apparent during the whole rain. 
day. 


42d. Morning splendid, sky of a dazzling blue; at 22d. Much rain. 
noon it began to blow hard, the sea cross and 
foamy ; in the evening, the western sky deep 
golden, but hazy towards the zenith, and at 
the zenith purple. A mariner remarked, that 
heavy gales often followed such a sky as that. 

23d. Morning clear and sunny, but continued to 23d. Much rain. 
blow violently the whole day. LEquinoctial 
gales. 

24th. The wind blew tremendously all day. ‘To- 24th. Much rain. 
wards the zenith, the sky perfectly clear at 
night, and many stars out; but near the hori- 
zon, several strongly-defined, pitch-black 
clouds, said to be indicative of its blowing hard 
atsea. Several wrecks reported. 

25th. Storm abated; at noon fine ; evening, the 25th. Little rain, very cold. 
wind up again ; rain all night. 

26th. Wind completely down; day changeable; 26th. Rain. 
evening cold. 

27th. Morning sunny, clear and warm; evening so 27th. Rain. 
cold that a fire became pleasant. 

28tb. The day soft, vernal, calm; now and then 28th. Fine day. 
sunny, with slight showers. 

29th. Extremely beautiful morning, in the sky not 29th. Very fine day. 
acloud; evening cold and blowing. 

30th, Morning bright and warm, evening beautiful. 30th. Beautiful day. 


OCTOBER. 

Ist. Morning lowering; afternoon chilly and Ist. Pleasant weather. 
misty, 

2d. Morning cloudy, quiet, solemn; on the dark 2d. Beautiful as a spring 
ground of the sea, lines and patches of light ; day. 
butterflies about ; birds flying about in groups 
Afternoon and evening soft and balmy. At 
night the sky filled with glowing stars. 

3d. A truly heavenly day ; new moon ; delicious 3d. Cold day. 
zephyrs from the south. 

4th. Morning cloudy, but the day turned out ex- 4th. After a very stormy 
tremely beautiful ; night starlight. rainy night, a foggy 

morning, but the day 
rather fine. 

5th. Morning brilliantly fine, streaks of green and Sth. Wiud very high and 
blue in the sky; evening mild and beautiful. cold. 

6th. Morning squally, and one or two tremendous 6th. Fair. 
showers; afternoon very fine ; starlight night. 

7th. Morning beautiful, the sky a perfect azure, 7th. Clouded all day. 
the sun warm and bright; the sea curled and 
breezy; a bright silvery haze on the French 
coast and along the Sandwich shore; the 
hedges turning yellow, and very silent. 

8th. Morning fine, but cold rain in the evening. 8th. Clouded all day, but 
not unpleasant. 

9th. Morning fine, but cold; towards noon, 9th. Exactly such a day as 
mild and beautiful. One of those fine solemn it was in 1837. 
days when the hues of the clouds begin to 
incline to a wintery darkness, though still 
reluctantly. 


Thus, between the 4th of September and the 9th of October 
1837, both included, we enjoyed twenty-four days of the most 
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genial and delicious weather ever perhaps known in this climate ; ' 


whereas, during the same interval in the present year, we have had 
no more than fifteen days in all of weather that could be called 
“ fair,’”’ in the most liberal acceptation of the term; the remain- 
der having been days of almost continual rain. 

We should like to see in the almanacks comparative tables of 
the weather for a period of about five years preceding the time at 
which they are usually published. Such tables would be infinitely 
more useful than the impudent conjectures hazarded in Murphy’s 
publication, which, by a regular fatality marks as fair the day of 
rain and storm, and as windy and rainy the day that is generally 
pleasant. 

We perceive that the Meteorological Society have just published 
the first volume of their Transactions. We may have occasion, in 
some future Number, to offer a few remarks upon this publication. 
We take the liberty to suggest to the gentlemen at the head of that 
Society (which promises to be a highly useful one), the expedi- 
ency of issuing a weekly sheet, reporting from several fixed points 
—as, for instance, from Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Thurso, Belfast, 
Galway, Limerick, Cork, Dublin, Carlisle, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Falmouth, Portsmouth, Dover, London, and the principal inland 
counties of the three kingdoms—the daily state of the weather. 
Besides enabling the reader to compare the temperature and state 
of the atmosphere every day, at those different places, and thus 
serving essentially the cause of meteorological science, hitherto so 
much neglected, such a journal would be found extremely valuable 
in a commercial country like this, in which every change in the 
atmosphere, bearing more or less on the productions of the earth, 
during all the seasous of the year, is a matter of very great import- 
ance. 

And it becomes so in this way. A deficient harvest must be 
made good by supplies of corn from abroad. The importation of 
such corn is not permitted until the home-prices ascend to a certain 
average, and then the influx of the foreign grain is so rapid, and 
the remittances for it must be supplied so quickly, that there is no 
time for these remittances to be made in our staple manufactures. 
Moreover, our goods are practically excluded from the ports of 
several of the countries which, in our emergencies, furnish us with 
the staff of life ; and therefore we must send ‘out our gold to pay 
for it. 

The Bank of England is the great storehouse for our metallic 
treasure. When the Bank finds its heaps of bullion declining, it 
begins, for its own safety, to reduce its paper circulation, and an 
operation of this kind is felt, like an electric shock, through all 
the ramifications of our commerce, however minute or insignificant. 
Money becomes scarce—discounts difficult, even at high interest 
—-prices fall, because needy merchants must sell at any sacrifice to 
sustain their credit—bankruptcies ensue—the manufacturing esta- 
blishments reduce, or altogether suspend, their operations—at the 
very moment when bread becomes high-priced, wages fall, and 
hands are thrown by hundreds and thousands out of employment. 
Hence arise agitation, discontent, outrage, and the whole empire 
seems for a while shaken to its centre. Indeed, no system of 
society short of the solid, well-compacted fabric which exists in 
England, bound together by so many and such iron ties, would 
appear to be capable of sustaining and triumphing over the many 
assaults which these convulsions, having their origin generally in 
bad harvests, make upon it, we may say, periodically. 

We might go further into this subject, but we have said enough 
for our present purpose, which is to show the immense importance 
of a careful registry of the weather in this country; a registry 
made up of simultaneous reports every week from different parts 
of the United Kingdom. 





* We are glad to see this subject taken up by Mr. Follett Osler, in a very 
able paper read by him at the last meeting of the British Association; and it 
is gratifying to perceive government authorities active in forwarding the cause 
of science. Orders have recently been issued by the Colonial Office, for a 
record cf the state of the weather at the colonies, to be duly kept ; and by the 
Trinity Board, for a similar register at all the lighthouses under their control. 


KNITTING AND NETTING.* 


Ir appears that a very powerful and widely-extended confederacy 
exists among the ladies, amounting almost to a ‘‘ Knitting and Net- 
ting Trades’ Union.’’ Knitting and Netting have actually become 
extremely fashionable ; it is no longer “‘ yon cottager who weaves 
at her own door,”’ but “ these ladies, who busily ply the clashing 
steel in their own snug parlours.’’ We rather suspect that the 
fair sex have taken a strong conservative turn, and are stoutly 
resolved to resist the “ march of machinery’—how else can we 
account for it, that when feminine manufactures are driven from 
sanded floors and kitchen firesides, they have taken shelter in 
Brussels-carpeted rooms, and find favour in the brightest eyes? 
It is quite a ‘* phenomenon ;’’ and we would fain find out some 
philosophic knitter, wandering about a watering-place, who would 
resolve the mystery to us. 

Here, now, are two neat little books, which are in much request 
by the ladies—one of them is marked “ fourth edition, with addi- 
tions.’? They are written by a lady; they are addressed to ladies ; 
and they are studied by ladies. Being made aware of this, we took 
up the books, determined to begin at the beginning, and read 
straight through to the end, expecting to find them more enter- 
taining than the last new novels. The preface of a book is, of 
course, the first portion of a book toa critic; so here is the 
modest manner in which our authoress makes her curtsey to the 
public, in the first series :— ‘ 

‘* At a period when all Fancy Works are so justly appreciated, 
and highly patronised, it is presumed that this little volume—the 
only one hitherto published on this subject—may be valuable; as 
the compiler can assure those who have so kindly encouraged her 
in her undertaking, that each rule and pattern for work has been 
carefully tried, and found to succeed, by strictly observing the 
directions given.”’ 

That is more than many a critic can say, who cuts up a good 
book ; more than many an author can say, who writes statistics of 
empires, and articles for Encyclopedias ; more than many a doctor 
can say, who gives a certificate about the last-made patent mag- 
nesia. So honest a commencement naturally raised our opinion 
of the book ; and we began to read. 

Alas! that pleasure and pain should hunt in couples. The 
very first page commences with ‘‘ Baby’s hood, two ivory needles, 
No.11 or 12,” and we are bluntly told to “ begin with 108 
stitches in middle-size lambs’-wool.”” This was rather too much 

for us, so we rapidly turned over the leaves, passing babies’ socks, 
and babies’ mufflers, till we came to “* knee-caps in lambs’-wool, 
and “ evening carriage shoes.’’ But even here, though we had 
the kind assistance of a lady to whom the whole matter appeared 
perfectly plain, we were baffled ; we could not be made to compre- 
hend anything about “ casting-on 60 stitches of the brown lambs’- 
wool,” nor, though decanter ideas were suggested by ‘‘ pretty pat- 
terns for doyleys,’’ could we manage to “ knit a row of two stitches 
plain, and two ribbed.” But here it is in French—surely we can 
understand that :—Pour faire une bourse A crochet 4 double maille. 
Il faut commencer avec huit mailles—we may give it up, for we can 
as little begin with eight stitches as we can with sixty, and we 
seem to fancy ‘ purse,’’ a more intelligible word than ‘* bourse,” 
though they are first-cousins. 

But, in truth, fair reader, (we have fair readers,) if you should 
‘* seriously incline’’ to try your powers in knitting and netting, and 
only know how to begin your stitches, these two little books will 
give you plenty of ideas for the exercise of your ingenuity. Do 
you wish to know how to make a “ matrimony mitten?’ Then 
we can tell you it must be * netted on a foundation of forty-seven 
or forty-nine stitches.’’ Or a“ cool nightcap—puff netting ?’’ 
That we won’t tell you anything about, except that you must 
‘*run a ribbon in at the top and bottom, and tie the top string 
tight.” There are plenty of other things, porcupine and netted 
boas, gouty shoes, muffatees, tippets, mats, &c.; but what interested 
us mast, next to the ‘“‘matrimony mitten, and the “ cool night- 
cap,’’ were “ suspenders—two needles, No. 16,” and if any kind 
lady will make us a pair, we can only whisper to her, that she must 
“ purl the first stitch” (the last one is to be purled too,) and when 
she thinks they are long enough, she must begin “ double kuit- 
ting,’’ and “ finish in a point.”’ 





* The “ Ladies’ Knitting and Netting Book.” First and Second Series. 





London; John Miland, Chapel-street, Belgrare-square, 1839. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY.—No. XII. 
DISMANTLING.—PAYING OFF. 
“ Our ship in port, our anchor cast, 
The tempest hush’d. and calm the main, 
We little think of dangers past, 
Nor those that we may meet again.” —Dispin. 

Wuen a vessel returns to harbour under the circumstances we 
have described—or, indeed, under any circumstances—the captain 
waits upon the commander-in-chief to report his arrival, the state 
of his ship, &c.; and one of the first cares is to remove the sick 
and wounded to the Naval Hospital, where every possible comfort 
is provided that can conduce to their recovery. 

The port-admiral makes an official visit, musters the crew, and 
inspects them at exercise of the guns, and various evolutions, and 
reports to the Admiralty the state of discipline maintained on 
bvard. As our ship will require considerable repairs, a survey is 
held at an early day, and it is probable that orders will soon 
arrive to dismantle, preparatory to paying off and placing the ship 
in ordinary, there to await the convenience of the dock-yard 
establishment for proceeding to repair her. For better accommo- 
dation, a bulk is assigned to her, as was the case while fitting. 

During the last and preceding wars, the crew, whether pressed 
or volunteers, were retained for twenty-one years ; and when they 
entered—which many did after being pressed, for the sake of the 
bounty, seeing there was small chance of escape—it was for general 
service ; they were consequently liable to be draughted into what- 
ever ships required men, and the separation of messmates, or 
attached shipmates, under this regulation, greatly aggravated the 
evil of impressment. At present, the generality of seamen enter 
for some particular vessel, the captain and first lieutenant of 
which are well spoken of alungshore; and the term of service 
implied is three years, that being the period that ships are usually 
keptin commission in peace ; but they can be retained under the 
present law for five years, should their services be required. 
After that period, they can now claim a free discharge for two 
years, a great improvement in their condition, effected by an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1835. We shall not dwell on this and 
other matters connected with impressment and manning the fleet, 
but reserve our observations for the next and special article upon 
the subject, with which we purpose concluding this series of 
papers, entitled the ‘* British Navy.” 

As the ship becomes stripped of the rigging and furniture, every 
article is tallied, and, being well dried, returned into store by the 
warrant officers. The men, after working hours, are allowed 
‘liberty ’’ on shore, and as they have now prize-money, as well 
as pay, to receive, there is little difficulty in procuring from the 
Jews, for a promised consideration, the means to “ carry on,’’ 
and enjoy themselves in the pastimes they delight. 

Drunkenness is a vice to which seamen on liberty are peculiarly 
addicted, and its prevalence is to be accounted for by the restraint 
they are necessarily kept under on board. It is a great evil and 
misfortune, and many have been the attempts to wean them, and 
direct their attention to some manly and healthful recreations, that 
would invigorate their bodies, instead of the besotting vice which 
reduces them to the condition of brutes, and, moreover, renders 
them easy victims to the harpies who prey on them, keeping them 
continually poor, whilst no class of persors have such opportu- 
nities of saving from their earnings sufficient to make provision for 
old age. 

However desirable it is to improve the moral condition of sailors, 
we very much doubt the success of the attempts hitherto made 
or making, being for the most part applied to the men, whe are too 
far addicted to grown habits to listen to the precepts of their 
advisers. It is difficult to teach ‘‘ old dogs new tricks;”’ but the 
chance of success would be greater with the boys, if proper care 
was taken to train them ‘in the way they should go,” and par- 
ticularly to provide floating schools or asylums, where sea-appren- 
tices might be boarded and instructed when their ships were laid 
up, instead of being lodged in the districts where they are certain 
to imbibe all sorts of vice. If the precept of our great poet is 
true, that 

“Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inciined—" 


it cannot be better applied than to those youths who are to form 
our future defenders by sea; and as, under present regulations, 
nearly ail the boys who enter on a sea-life begin their, novitiate 
as apprentices, and bind themselves to obey the lawful commands 


and liberality on the part of the owners, to train them to habits of 
sobriety and obedience, and make them equal, if not superior, to 
the best seamen we ever possessed. 

To show how resolutely sailors are bent on intoxication—how 
prodigal in squandering their money—we shall relate some anec- 
dotes, of thetruth of which the reader may be assured. Werecollect, 
on one occasion, being present when the liberty men from a frigate 
fitting at Plymouth were landed at Mutton Cove. Passing up the 
street, they observed a sailor, dead drunk, extended on the steps 
of a door, having been ejected from some public-house, after his 
pockets were picked : one of them, calling to the others, exciaimed, 
‘* My eyes, look here, if this babe has not got the start of us by 
more nor two hours!’’ Thus avowing their resolution to attain the 
same enviable state as soon as possible. 

The same frigate was very fortunate in captures, her station 
being off Bordeaux, and as she always returned to Plymouth to 
refit, and despatched her prizes to that port, the men were well 
known, and could have obtained credit, even had they no money 
at command ; but this was not the case. The first lieuterapt, 
an excellent officer, highly esteemed by his equals and superiors 
and beloved by the crew, had impressed upon them the foiiy cf 
spending twenty or thirty pounds on a single spree, when a tenth 
of the sum would procure them the same enjoyment; and he had 
induced them, on the frequent pay-days of prize-money, to consign 
their shares to a box, of which himself, one of the quarter-masters, 
and another petty officer, kept the keys. 

Each man’s deposit was ticketted, and his draughts noted 
thereon, and this embryo “savings bank’’ (for such establish- 
ments did not then exist) boasted considerable wealth. When a 
gang of liberty men were ready to go on shore, the first lieutenant 
—always styled by the crew “‘ old Jack ”—would cause the box to 
be opened, and dole out to each what he considered sufficient for 
him to lavish ; but his views were not altogether so liberal as the 
depositor’s, and, although they felt and admitted the benefit of this 
arrangement, and were thankful to Oid Jack after a spree, for 
having limited their expenditure and afforded them the means of 
repeating it, many were the schemes and devices they adopted to 
draw an extra note or two more than the old boy considered 
sufficient. All excuses for purchases of clothes were soon 
exhausted, because the articles were not forthcoming at muster. 
At last a mighty feeling of affection for absent relatives arose, as if 
by one impulse, and great was the drain upon the box for five 
pound and ten pound notes, to say nothing of ones and twos then 
in vogue, in order to remit to mothers, sisters, and cousins. Old 
Jack was staggered, and never did bank director, at the most awful 
crisis, ponder over the rates of exchange more seriously than did 
the worthy first lieutenant meditate on the consequences to be 
apprehended from empty coffers. Much of the secret of the 
admirable discipline maintained on board lay in his management 
of the ‘‘ box ;”” for as long as the men possessed the means of 
enjoying themselves on shore, and were certain of leave to do so 
frequently, provided they behaved well, they were contented, and 
scarcely any other punishment was resorted to, when Old Jack’s 
displeasure was incurred, than either a refusal of liberty, or a very 
limited supply of money, which brought the offender under the 
derision of his messmates. In the vista before him, the first 
lieutenant saw, that when the box was empty, discontent and all 
its concomitant evils would appear, with the necessity for flogging, 
&c., and long did he meditate on the means of putting on the 
screw, so as to bring the monetary system to a healthful state. 
The amiable feeling of assisting their relatives he could not con- 
demn,—nay, he had frequently excited it ; but to find it exercised 
on a sudden so liberally, and so generally, perplexed him in the 
extreme. He was not, moreover, without suspicion that the men 
were deceiving him: but as he only exercised a kind of tolerant 
control over their money, be could not refuse it for such a purpose. 
At last he hit upon a scheme to detect the imposition, provided 
it existed. He had hitherto taken the precaution to ascertain that 
the money was inclosed in the letters brought to him for the 
purpose of franking *; but as they were afterwards thrown into 
- post-bag, every man who had remitted found means to abstract 

is own. 
Great was the dismay, therefore, on the next remittance day, 
when the deposit box was opened, some hundreds of pounds drawn 
out for this purpose, and Old Jack, after seeing the inclosures 
inserted, and the seals affixed, impounded the letters, and made 
known his intention of sending them to post by a safe hand. 








of théir masters, it only requires care and judgment on their part, 


* Sailors’ and soldiers’ letters are franked by their commanding officers, and 
delivered by post, on payment of one penny. 
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Although probably not one of these letters was. addressed to a real 
relative, or even if it were, contained any al'usion to an inclosure, 
nobody was found to demur or confess, and doubtless a great 
portion of the money delighted the amazed recipients, or was 
appropriated by the dead letter office. The imposition being now 
provided against, and Old Jack, vexed at being duped, more stingy 
than ever, it became necessary to resort to some new device, for 
sailors appear to delight in squandering their money, and treating 
all within their reach. It happened that an old woman, the real, 
genuine mother of one of the seamen, had visited the ship, and was 
present at the detection of the suheme; with her an engagement 
was entered into, under which she became the representative 
mother of ‘‘ many men,” and, returning to Exeter, she received, 
under various names, remittances by post, returning a portion (we 
believe three pounds out of five), and thus the sailors worked the 
oracle in defiance of Old Jack, who had now no means of pre- 
venting this prodigal mode of abstracting from the box. 

It may seem strange to the reader that the men, knowing they 
would be driven to these devices, should deposit their wages and 
prize-money at all, for it was quite optional on their part; but 
then they had the opportunity to see that those who did not, lost 
all their cash at one bout, whilst Old Jagk’s precaution secured to 
the depositors many. They had besides an undivided respect and 
esteem for the gallant old officer ; and, knowing that all his plans 
were meant for their good, they wished to stand well in his opinion. 
Whatever might have been the motives, what we have related is 
the fact, and so it continued for three years, until the frigate 
was paid off; her crew draughted into several ships ; and Old Jack 
was, after a service of more than half a century, promoted to 
Commander, in which rank he died a few years since. 

So much for episode—now to our story. The prize is delivered 
to the charge of proper officers, who make an inventory of every- 
thing on board, and the ship, if worthy, is usually bought by the 
crown, such vessels not being allowed to pass into private hands, 
unless under stipulation to break up. The prisoners are consigned 
to the depét at Porchester Castle, and a receipt taken for the num- 
ber, as the captors become entitled to five pounds for each, which 
is called ‘‘ head-money.”” The officers—such of them as prefer 
liberty to close confinement—are placed on parole, pledging their 
word of honour that they will not pass beyond certain assigned 
limits, and they have an allowance paid monthly by an agent of 
their own government. 

In the mean time, the dismantling proceeds rapidly, and a day 
is at length fixed for paying off the ship, and releasing the crew 
from their engagements. 

The process of paying off does not differ materially from what we 
have described in our eighth article (No. XX. Lond. Sat. Journ.) 
under payment of advance ; except that it now takes place in the 
dock-yard, instead of on board ship, as was formerly the case. 
The superintendent of the yard presides, the captain attending, 
also the purser, with his books, to substantiate his charges for 
slops, tobacco, &c. Should any dispute arise, the officer of divi- 
sion, who is required to keep an account of the slops, &c., taken up 
by his nen, is appealed to. The accounts are, however, generally 
balanced before the day of payment, and the operation is over in 
three or four hours. As the men receive their wages, they are 
passed out of the dock-yard gates, and the space adjoining these is 
crammed with Jews, who eagerly seize on their creditors as they 
appear successively, in order to obtain a liquidation of their 
demands. There is great anxiety amongst the children of Israel 
on such a day as this, particularly since the new regulation has 
been adopted, for sometimes their victims contrive to escape. 
This is no easy matter, however, as shore-boats are not allowed to 
approach the landing-places of the dock-yard ; they effect it by 
stowing themselves away in the boats of the ships fitting, and by 
going on board of these with the working parties, easily get con- 
veyed in shore boats to Gosport on the opposite side of the harbour. 

The destination of nine-tenths of the men paid off at Portsmouth 
is London. St. George’s in the East boasts its numerous Almacks 
and other attrac'ions, as much to Jack’s taste, as the west-end 
amusements are to the nobility and gentry ; and this is the haven 
he makes for to secure his anticipated enjoyment : he will even 
keep tolerably sober in order to effect his transit, which is always 
by coach, and on the out, in preference to the in side of the 
vehicle. - 

We were present at the paying-off of a ship, at the close of last 
war, when a person, representing himself as the clerk of one of the 
coach-offices, attended at the cabin door, to book places for 
London. He had spread a report that only those who were booked 
by him could by possibility proceed that day, as he had secured all 





the places. His charge was 2/., and many and eager were the 
applicants to be placed on his list. The worthy proceeded very 
methodically, booking the names, and pocketing the cash ; but his 
proceeding attracted the notice of the captain, as he passed to and 
from the cabin, and he at last insinuated a gentle desire to be 
informed of the business which appeared to have such attraction 
for the seamen. On looking over his list, he found that he had 
booked upwards of 300 men for passage to London by that night’s 
coaches. It is needless to add, that he was an impostor, that the 
money was taken from him, and repaid to the men by his own list, 
whilst the offender escaped summary punishment by being turned 
out of the ship without ceremony. 

Between the capture of a prize and the payment of the shares, 
considerable time usually elapses. In the present case, however 
where the vessel is a national one, and taken under an enemy’s 
flag, the law imposes no delay, and therefore we may suppose that 
in six months, provided the prize has been purchased by govern- 
ment, the money will be ready for payment. The captain has the 
option of appointing any one he thinks proper to act as agent— 
that is, to manage the sale of the vessel and the distribution of the 
money ; but it is divided according to a scale ordained by procla- 
mation, or by order in council. This scale has been altered several 
times, and always in favour of the seamen. The captain’s share is 
still large, because he incurs the sole responsibility of paying for 
the illegal detention of any ship which he assumes, but fails to 
prove, has broken a blockade, or incurred some act of forfeiture ; 
whilst the crew receive the benefit of thosé vessels condemned, 
without running any risk. When prize-money is paid on board a 
ship, the proceeding is in all respects the same as payment of 
wages, except that the clerk of the cheque and his establishment 
are represented by the agent and his clerks. When the men are 
paid off, draughted, or distributed about, they either receive their 
shares by personal application at the agent's office, with proof of 
their identity, or they may give a power of attorney to any navy 
agent to receive it forthem. All shares not claimed within a limited 
time are paid into Greenwich Hospital, and invested in the funds, 
under the head of unclaimed prize-money ; and this, in time of 
war, forms a considerable item in the revenue of that establish- 
ment. 

The following is the scale by which prize-money is divided, 
under the present regulation, which bears date the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1836 :— 

After deducting from the gross amount all expenses of condem- 
nation, agency, &c., the admiral, to whose squadron the ship 
belongs, has one-sixteenth part of the clear proceeds, whether he 
be present at the capture or not; and the captain (or captains, if 
more than one ship is concerned.) has an eighth part of the 
remainder. But if the vessel is directly under the orders of the 
admiralty, and not attached to any particular squadron, the captain 
has one-eighth of the whole. 

The residue is then divided into as many shares as will suffice to 
make the following distribution :-— 

To the sea-lieutenants, sick officers, and captain of marines, or 
of land-forces serving afloat, master of the fleet, physician of the 
fleet, and master—10 shares each. 

Lieutenants of marines or of land-forces, ensigns and quarter- 
masters, ditto, admiral’s secretaries, chaplains, surgeons, pursers, 
mates, second masters, gunners, boatswains, carpenters, and first 
engineers—six shares each. Naval instructors have been lately 
added to this class. 

Assistant surgeons, midshipmen, master’s assistants, school- 
masters, clerks, &c., and all the first class of petty officers—three 
shares each. 

Second class of petty officers—two shares each. 

Able and ordinary seamen—one share each. 

Landmen and boys of the first class, marines under seven years’ 
service, &c. &c.—two-thirds of a share each. 

Volunteers, and boys of the second class—half a share each. 

Before the ship is paid off, the officers belonging to vessels fitting 
come on board, and invite the scamen to enter, promising them a 
week or a fortnight’s leave, provided they leave their chests and 
hammocks in pledge. As the generality of seamen who have tried 
the naval service return to it, in preference to the merchants’, 
many are engaged under these conditions. The great majority paid 
cff at Portsmouth, however, make their way to London ; and when 
their money is spent, by going to the rendezvous, they can enter 
for any particular ship, and have their passage provided. 

The ship and hulk, being cleared and cleaned, are surrendered up 
to the officers of the ordinary, the pendant hauled down, and 
returned to store; the officers going on half-pay. 
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THE KING AND THE THUNDER-STORM. 


Wirnovur doubt a great many very excellent jests were made 
upon the unfortunate wetting which dimmed the splendour, and 
woefully besmirched the gay gilding, and bedraggled the dancing 
plumes, of the brave lances who displayed their prowess at the 
‘*Gentle and Free Passage of Arms,” at Eglintoun—that gorgeous 
pageant which for a time kept all good honest sight-seers, those 
dear lovers of the marvellous, on the tip-toe of expectation. But 
however excellent these jests may have appeared to those who 
fired them off, we fear the gallant knights, so unmercifully dis- 
comfited by Aquarius, must have felt sore at, in addition to their 
other misfortunes, being made the butts of such cruel jokes, 
uttered too by comfortable dry fellows, sitting with their slippered 
feet, cosily stretched out by the warm fire-side, sipping their wine 
in all the unmerciful enjoyment of shelter and security. But 
there is balm in Gilead even for such cruel stings; there is satis- 
faction in companionship, even in rib-roasting ; and when we tell 
these valiant men-at-arms of a king, who, arrayed in all the pomp 
and glory of a bran-new crown and sceptre, was exposed to even a 
worse drenching than that which made a duck-pond of their des- 
tined ball-room, they ought to hold us in especial esteem as most 
charitable and gracious comforters. 

Be it known, then, that in the year 1344, soon after those 
islands now known as the Canaries, but then called by their 
ancient title of ‘‘ The Fortunate,’’ and which in the decline of the 
Roman Empire had been forgotten and blotted out from the me- 
mory of mariners, had once more been discovered by those enter- 
prising seamen the Genoese, Lewis of Spain, the eldest son of 
Alphonso, king of Castille, was seized with a longing desire to 
possess these new-found lands ; imagining, no doubt, that some 
very excellent reason existed for bestowing such a flattering title 
on the coveted possession, and of course considering that none 
was more worthy than himself to play the ‘‘ Fortunatus,”’ and 
carry off the golden prize he thought he saw within his grasp. 

Being charged with a negotiation with the pope, the magnificent 
and generous Clement VI., (and popes in those days claimed, and 
exercised to boot, the right of disposing of a great many other peo- 
ple’s property besides their own,) he took advantage of his position 
to prefer a modest request to the sovereign pontiff, to bestow on him 
the government of the Fortunate Islands. Clement, who was 
naturally generous and benevolent, and who disposed with equal 
ease of a kingdom and a benefice, was graciously pleased to grant 
this petition. He crowned Lewis at Avignon with all possible 
magnificence, and himself pronounced an inaugural address, which, 
as a matter of course, was very much admired. Lewis, on his 

art, undertook to sacrifice his life and wealth to drive the infi- 
els out of the islands, to establish the true faith, to hold his 
kingdom from the holy see, and pay an annual tribute. 

These things settled, the pope put the crown on his head, and 
the sceptre in his hand, and ordered him to walk in procession 
through the streets of Avignon, bearing this splendid regalia, and 
attended by a most brilliant train. Unfortunately, this pompous 
march was disturbed, and utterly disarranged by a tremendous 
thunder-shower, which deluged all that gay assembly, and turned 
this most august ceremony into a jest. The new king, abandoned 
by all his court, arrived at his palace wet to his skin: a true 
prognostic, says Petrarch, who tells the story, that he would reign 
over nothing but fogs. 

In truth, Lewis gained nothing by this election but the golden 
crown, and the pretty name of the Prince of the Fortunates—just 
suited to a hero of romance. But as to Clement, he enjoyed two 
very sensible pleasures; the giving an entertainment, and the 
making of a king. 

Now if this story, real matter-of-fact, testified by an eye-wit- 
ness, does not reconcile the Eglintoun unfortunates to their destiny, 
seeing there is a royal precedent under which they can shelter 
their drooping crests, we shall hold them to be totally unreason- 
able; and as we, in the excess of our charity, are unwilling to 
deprive any one of a legitimate subject of laughter, without at least 
supplying a succedaneum, we give the following Lon mot, sported 
by Sancho, the brother of the aforesaid Lewis, for the benefit of 
all those who were not wetted at Eglintoun, but upon the express 
understanding that all further jesting thereanent shall be fore- 
borne—an easy condition, as the story already waxes threadbare. 

The pope, who was fond of king-making, had determined that 
Don Sancho should be a monarch’as well as his brother, and 
peemeey proclaimed him king of Egypt, expecting great things 
from his bravery, experience, and excellent education. Don 





Sancho, who did not understand the Latin tongue, asked the 
interpreter who accompanied him, what was the reason of those 
shouts of applause. ‘Sire,’’ replied he, ‘‘ the pope has created 
you king of Egypt.’’ ‘* We must not be ungrateful,” replied 
the prince: ‘‘ Go thou, and proclaim the holy father, caliph of 
Bagdad.” 


TALK ABOUT HOMER. 
NO. III. 








COULD HOMER WRITE ? 


Ir has been asserted by several distinguished authorities that 
the art of writing was probably unknown to Homer. This, how- 
ever, is an opinion in support of which no conclusive reason has 
ever been assigned. Before we could accede to it, we must believe 
that the Cadmians, who settled in Greece long before the age of 
Homer, were ignorant of any graphic aids for signifying those 
letters which, it is agreed on all hands, they imported with them. 
selves. But this would be inconsistent with the nature of letters, 
which are nothing more than arbitrary signs of organic sounds 
represented to the eye.. When it is said that the Cadmians first 
imparted the knowledge 6f letters to the Greeks, it is precisely 
the same thing as to say, that they first taught the Greeks the 
art of writing. Was it then transplanted to a barren soil ? was it 
lost there, almost as soon as it was made known? If so, by what 
process was it revived in the time of Herodotus, for nobody denies 
that it was then very generally cultivated in Greece ? 

Those who impute ignorance of the art in question to Homer, 
seem to rest their belief on the persuasion that in his age it was 
little, if at all, practised among his countrymen. No monuments 
exist, it is said, to prove their acquaintance with this useful accom- 
plishment. But is the conclusion, therefore, warranted that they 
were without it ? 

How can we make such an admission as this, with the poems 
of Homer before our eyes? Is it not infinitely more difficult to 
believe, that those extensive works were committed by him for 
preservation solely to the memory of the rhapsodists of his time, 
than to characters traced on less perishable tablets? Not to 
mention the general correctness with which they seem to have 
been transmitted, so far as relates to the diction, and even to the 
proper location of almost every line which they contain, how can 
we believe that so many poems connected with each other, could 
have been so admirably kept together by numerous rhapsodists ? 
If each poem were complete in itself, and formed no part of a 
series, we might suppose their preservation by mere unassisted 
memory barely possible. But this is not the case. Every poem 
in the Uiad and Odyssey is in its natural place, and inseparably 
connected with that which follows or precedes it. Unless, there- 
fore, we suppose that the bards of that age were gifted with 
powers of memory beyond the usual experience of mankind, it 
will be impossible for us to agree in the opinion that these poems 
were originally collected from oral tradition. 

Nay, there are insurmountable difficulties before us, if we believe 
that Homer composed his two principal works without any assist- 
ance from tablets. In enumerating the catalogue of ships and 
forces, how could he have himself remembered, how could he have 
made others remember, so many mere names, with such gev- 
graphical accuracy? The Iliad itself must have required some 
length of time in its composition. How was it possible that during 
that time, the memory of the bard should have been so perpetually 
alive to every circumstance of his narrative, as, even in the mi- 
nutest features, to introduce a striking and boundless variety? 
The details of his battles present every moment new conflicts, 
diversified frequently by shades which are scarcely perceptible to a 
hasty reader. Supposing he perfected his Iliad in his memory 
alone, how could he have recited such a copious composition, from 
day to day, and from year to year, with such unerring propriety, 
as to give every circumstance, character, scene, illustration, and 
expression, its just and peculiar position? We are desired to 
believe that these difficulties are explained, by giving Homer, and 
also the rhapsodists of his age, as well as of the age which immie- 
diately followed it, implicit credit for such extraordinary faculties 
of recollection, as have never since fallen to the lot of mankind. 
And while we are called upon, most gratuitously, to believe in 
these their miraculous endowments, we are required to assume that 
they were so dull, or so unacquainted with the world, as not to have 
known that the art of writing existed among their countrymen, 
or knowing, that they did not acquire it! But this cannot have 
been the fact. The bards embenoed the chief part, if not the whole, 
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of the intellect of the age. If the art of writing was preserved in 
Greece, as it must have been from the time of Cadmus to that of 
Herodotus, it could only have been preserved by those whose 
intellectual faculties best enabled them to learn it, whose pro- 
fession stood most in need of it, and whose compositions exclusively 
supplied matter for its employment. Now, if we suppose his 
brother bards to have been acquainted with the art of writing, how 
can we believe that Homer, whose genius so eminently excelled 
that of all his contemporaries, was ignorant of it ? 

But it is said that Homer nowhere mentions the art of writing. 
If this were true, still it would not prove that he was unacquainted 
with the use of it. The pen which he uses is the last thing an 
ardent writer thinks of describing. Nor, indeed, are there many 
parts of the Iliad or Odyssey, which present fit opportunities for 
allusions to the art in question. At the same timé, it must be 
admitted that the absence of any such allusion would be a very 
remarkable circumstance. There is, however, a passage in the 
Iliad which points, in unequivocal terms, to the custom of writing 
on tablets, Bellerophon, a young nobleman of extraordinary 
personal beauty, was virtuous enough to resist the proffered charms 
of Anteia, queen of Argos. Indignant at the refusal, she falsely 
accused him before the king, of an attempt to dishonour the royal 
bed, and demanded his instant death. Proetus was a religious 
sovereign. He would not wound his conscience so far as to put 
Bellerophon to death, but he sent him to the king of Lycia, who 
was Anteia’s father, and at the same time made him the bearer of 
a folded or sealed tablet, which was to be handed by him to the Ly- 
cian monarch. In this tablet, it is expressly said, that Proetus had 


written many directions, all of which were meant for the destruc- | 


tion of the noble youth, in a circuitous manner, so as to relieve 
the scrupulous prince from the appearance of having had any 
immediate and direct share in the extinction of his life. 

If any doubts still remain on this point, they will, perhaps, be 
wholly removed by one example more, which is to be found in the 
second and third lines of the Batrakomyomachia, or ‘* Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice.’’ Of all the minor poems of Homer, this 
admirable specimen of the burlesque bears the most decided marks 
of his genius. Its authenticity has been allowed by the greater 
number of the critics, and those, too, of the more acute and learned 
order. Now this composition commences with an invocation to 
the maids of Helicon to descend, as the bard prays ;—‘‘ on a song 
which I have newly traced in my tablets (SeAToow) on my knees.’ 
It is agreed that these tablets were originally so called, from their 
resembling, when folded, the letter A (delta), which proves that 
letters were already known. The passage further shows that 
these letters were used in poetic composition, that they were 
commonly inscribed on tablets, and that Homer had his tablets 
for the purpose. If, indeed, the poem belongs to a later age than 
that of Homer, as some critics affirm, then our illustration does 
not serve our argument. We have given our opinion; the reader 
must judge for himself. 





TRIALS OF THE EARLY METHODIST MINISTERS. 


Old John Berridge, writing to Lady Huntingdon for a supply 
for his pulpit, says, ‘‘ But whom do you recommend to the care 
of my church? Is it not one Onesimus, who ran away from 
Philemon? If the dean of Tottenham (Whitefield) could not hold 
him in with a curb, how should the vicar of Everton guide him 
with a snavel? I do not want a helper to stand in my pulpit, but 
to ride round my district ; and I fear my weekly circuits would not 
suit a London or a Bath divine, nor any tender evangelist that is 
environed with prunello. Long rides and miry roads in sharp 
weather! Cold houses to sit in, with moderate fuel, and three or 
four children roaring and rocking about you; stiff blankets like 
beards for a covering, and live cattle in plenty to feed upon you! 
Rise at five in the morning to preach; at seven, breakfast on tea 
that smells very sickly; at eight, mount a horse with boots never 
cleaned, and then ride home, praising God for all things.” 

On another occasion, writing to the same lady, he says, “Before 
I parted with honest Glascott, I cautioned him much against 
petticoat snares. He has burnt his wings already. Sure, he will 
not imitate a foolish gnat, and hover again about the candle! If 
he should fall into a sleeping lap, he will soon need a flannel night- 
cap and a rusty chain to fix him down, like a church-Bible to the 
reading-desk. No trap so mischievous to the field-preacher as 
wedlock, and it is laid for him at every hedge-corner. Ma- 
trimony has quite maimed poor Charles (Wesley), and might 
have spviled poor John (Wesley) and George (Whitefield), if a 
wise Master had not graciously sent them a brace of ferrets.— 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Life and Times. 








THE DAGUERRE’OTYPE. 


In several of our early Numbers, we drew the attention of our 
readers to the subject of this invention, and of Mr. Fox Talbot’s 
photogenic drawing ; and at that time described the effects of the 
different processes, and noticed the statement of M. Daguerre, that 
his method of operating (then a secret) was totally different from 
that of Mr. Talbot. This is now fully confirmed by the publicity 
given to M. Daguerre’s process, his secret having been purchased 
by the French government ; under whose direction he has put forth 
a detailed account of the means employed, and a short account of 
his connexion with M. Niepce, and of the process adopted by that 
gentleman; whose son, having, after his father’s death, continued a 
series of experiments in conjunction with M. Daguerre, participates, 
as is but just, in the purchase-money of the disclosure. 

M. Daguerre’s account has been translated by Dr. Memes *, and 
as it is to be procured at the trifling cost of half-a-crown, it 
will probably soon be in the hands of all who take an interest in 
this new art, the ultimate effects of which it is as yet impossible to 
foretell. Still in its infancy, and as yet but half understood, we 
know not to what extent of improvement it may be carried ; and 
can but give a faint guess at the various purposes to which it may 
be successfully applied. 

We have lately had an opportunity of beholding the practical 
application of this art at the Adelaide Gallery +, where M. de Ste. 
Croix, a French gentleman, has for some time been daily exhibit- 


| ing the process, with very favourable results; and believing that 


some account of the mode of operating may not be unacceptable 
to our readers—at least, to such of them as have not had an 


| opportunity of witnessing it, or of perusing M. Daguerre’s pub- 


lished account,—we shall endeavour to give a short detail of what 
we beheld on that occasion, and of the history of the art. 

Few ‘‘ country cousins’’ visit London without paying their 
respects to the Adelaide Gallery, and its fame is blown so far and 
wide, that a particular description becomes unnecessary. Suffice 
it to say, that it is a large building, situated in the Lowther 
Arcade, in the Strand, appropriated to the exhibition of models of 
all kinds of machinery, and of scientific objects of all kinds. Lec- 
tures, free of cost beyond the mere entrance-money, are daily 
delivered there on some subject of interest, illustrated by appa- 
ratus belonging to the institution. It is surrounded by galleries, 
and every corner is filled with objects of interest and curiosity. 
In a separate room, fitted up as a theatre, and furnished with 
shutters, by means of which the light may be at pleasure totally 
excluded,—an arrangement made for the purpose of displaying the 
effects of the hydro-oxygen microscope,—the Daguerréotype was 
exhibited. 

M. de Ste. Croix, being unacquainted with our language, was 
assisted by an English lecturer, who explained the process as it 
proceeded, prefacing it with a brief account of the progress of the 
art, of which there appear no traces before the early part of the 
present century. According to the statement of M. Arago, who is 
well known as oné of the foremost in the ranks of French science, 
M. Charles, a French lecturer, made use of a prepared paper for 
obtaining silhouettes ; but he never disclosed his secret. As early 
as June, 1802, Mr. Wedgwood, whose improvements in the manu- 
facture of pottery have made his name so justly celebrated, com- 
municated a paper to the Royal Institution, which was inserted in 
the journal of their proceedings, detailing some experiments he had 
made with nitrate of silver, which were partially successful ; 
but neither he, nor Sir Humphrey Davy, who paid some attention 
to the subject after it had been broached by Wedgwood, could hit 
upon the means of fixing the image when obtained. The achieve- 
ment of that object was reserved for Mr. Talbot, whose process, 
totally dissimilar to that of Daguerre or Niepce, is based upon the 
experiments of Wedgwood. 

M. Niepce, who was a country gentleman, much addicted to the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge, began to turn his attention to the 
subject of obtaining drawings by the action of light, in 1814; and 
in 1826, accidentally learning that M. Daguerre was occupied in 
experiments upon the same subject, formed a connexion with him, 
which, in 1829, took the form of a regular partnership, by which 





* History and Practice of Photogenic Drawing on the true Principles of 
the Daguerréotype; with the Method of Dioramic Painting. By the 
inventor, L. J. M. Daguerre, Officer of the Legion of Honour, and Mem- 
ber of various Academies. Translated from the original by J. 5. Memes, 
L.L.D., Hon. Member of the Royal Scottish Academy of Fine Arts, &c. 
London ; 1839. Smith, Elder, and Co.; Edinburgh, Adam Black and Co. 

+ A similar exhibition takes place, daily, at the Polytechnicon, in 
Regent-street, where Mr, Cooper delivers lectures upon the art, 
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a community of interest in any discovery effected by either was 
established. 

M. Niepce’s process was in its effects very similar to Mr. Talbot’s, 
though totally different in its mode of action ; and it was attended 
with the serious disadvantage of occupying several hours in pro- 
ducing an impression. He operated upon metal plates and glass, 
using asphaltum or bitumen of Judea, saturated with essential oil 
of lavender, distributed in a very thin varnish, as his sensitive 
medium. When the impression was obtained, that part of the 
varnish whieh remained unaffected by the light was removed by a 
solvent of one part of essential oil of lavender and ten parts of 
petroleum, or by exposing the plate to the fumes of petroleum,— 
an improvement introduced by M. Daguerre. M. Niepce chiefly 
confined his endezvours to obtaining copies of prints; but he 
never succeeded in obtaining a correct representation of the 
natural shades, his images being, as in common photogenic draw- 
ings, reversed ; the dark parts being light, and vice versa. He 
appears to have made use of glass more with the hope of discover- 
ing a mode of producing etchings from his impressions, than with 
the hope of producing by that means naturally shaded drawings ; 
an object in which Mr. Talbot has perfectly succeeded.—[See 
London Saturday Journal, No. 19 *.] His whole process is accu- 





rately detailed by M. Daguerre, together with his own improve- 
ments upon it; and to that description we must refer such of our 
readers as desire more minute information, as our limits confine | 
us to the more important discovery of the Daguerréotype. 

M. Niepce had made use of iodine to ‘* blacken his plates ; 
and at the request of M. Daguerre, he made many experiments to | 
ascertain its effects in combination with various metals; but he } 
met with no success, and gave it up in despair. It was not till | 
after his death, which occurred in 1833, that M. Daguerre himself | 
triumphed over every difficulty, and discovered the process, to | 
which his name is nowattached. H 

Five distinct processes are required to perfect a drawing by | 
means of the Daguerréotype. The plate, which is of thin copper, | 
silvered over, must, in the first instance, be carefully polished, an | 
operation requiring much care and nicety of hand. Very fine | 
pumice is used, applied in the first instance by means of cotton | 
dipped in oil; it is then applied with dry cotton ; after which, a | 
small quantity of diluted nitric acid is carefully dropped on the 

late, and accurately distributed over the surface: another very | 
ight polishing succeeds; after which the plate is heated over a | 
| 
| 


vo | 
| 


spirit-lamp, which must be moved under by the hand, so as to 
distribute the heat equally ; or, which is preferable, over charcoal, 
until its surface is evenly covered with a white appearance like a | 
veil spread over it, when it must be suddenly cooled by laying it | 
on a cold stone or a marble table. After this process, the operation 
of the acid is repeated three times ; but the plates are generally 
put by after it has been twice applied, that the operator may not | 
e too long delayed ; the third and last application must be made | 
immediately before the plate is used. This polishing is the only | 
part of the operation that can be said to be seen; for in all the | 
others, except placing the plate in the camera, which, at the Ade- | 
laide Gallery, was done out of the room, the daylight must be 
excluded, and the light of a small taper is alone allowable. 

As soon as the plate was polished, the shutters were closed, and | 
the audience were given to understand (for they could not see) that | 
the operator, M. ce Ste. Croix, was engaged in placing the plate in | 
a closed box, to undergo the second process, the application of a | 
sensitive coating. This is done by fitting the plate to a piece of | 
wood, which extends a little beyond the edges, and serves to sup- | 
portit, and then placed face downwards in a box contrived for the | 
purpose, in the bottom of which stands a cup containing iodine, 
broken into small pieces, and covered with gauze. The fumes of | 
the iodine rise, and, being evenly distributed by the gauze, spread | 
themselves over the plate, which in from five minutes to half an 
hour, according to the state of the atmosphere, is covered with a 
fine coating of a yellow gold colour. It requires considerable 
experience to manage this part of the process with dexterity; for | 
if the plate be in the slightest degree injured by light, or irregularly | 
or insufficiently coated with iodine, the whole process must be gone | 
over again. The moment it has acquired a sufficient coating of 
the iodine, it is removed to a box fitted with folding-doors, moved | 
by semicircular handles passing through the back, and being closed | 
up, the operator proceeds to the third process; preparing the | 
camera obscura, and placing the plate in it. | 

The focus is regulated by the aid of a plate of ground glass, | 





# Since the date of that Number, Mr. Talbot has continued bis experi- , 


ments, and has.succeeded'in obtaining very perfect drawings, 





occupying the position in which the prepared plate is to be placed 
and a mirror attached to the instrument gives facility for judging 
of the effect of the object intended to be represented. When 
everything is properly adjusted, the box containing the plate is 
introduced, and the doors being thrown open by means of the 
semicircular handles, it is immediately exposed to the focus of the 
camera. The time necessary to complete an impression varies 
according to the power of the sun’s rays, and can only be judged 
of by experience. In our northern latitude, complete success can 
seldom be expected, whilst beneath the tropics it is almost certain. 
The day of our visit happened to be extremely fine and clear ; and 
in about twenty-five minutes, a representation of a group consisting 
of a bust and other subjects, was obtained, possessing great beauty. 
We were informed (for this part of the process was, as we have 
before noticed, performed in private) that on withdrawing the 
plate, no impression can be discovered by the inexperienced eye, 
although to one accustomed to the practice, certain signs appear, 
sufficient to indicate success or failure. But a momentary glance 
can alone be allowed. The doors must be instantly closed, and 
must remain so, until the plate be submitted to the fourth opera- 
tion,—bringing out the image. 

To effect this, the board with the plate attached is removed from 
the box or frame in which it was placed in the camera, and adjusted 
face downwards, at an angle of 45°, in an iron box contrived for 
the purpose* ; in the bottom of the box is a cup of mercury, which 


| is heated bya spirit lamp placed beneath: a thermometer is 


attached, by which the process is regulated. Why it is necessary 
that the plate should be placed at this particular angle, is a mys- 
tery which yet remains to be discovered. The lamp is with- 
drawn when the thermometer has reached 60° centigrade (139° 
Fahrenheit). If the mercury have risen rapidly, it will continue 
to rise, but the plate must be withdrawn, if it exceed 75° centi- 
grade (about 157° Fahrenheit). The process is watched through a 
glass fixed in the side of the box opposite to the inclined face of 
the plate, but no stronger light than that of a small taper must be 
used for this purpose. When the thermometer has sunk to 45° 
centigrade (112° Fahrenheit), the plate is removed, detached from 
the board, and replaced in the case with folding-doors, until the 
fifth and last process, removing the sensitive coating, is per- 
formed. 

This operation is necessary, as, otherwise, those parts of the 
iodine still unaffected by light would become so when exposed to 
view, and the whole effect would be destroyed. To remove the 
iodine, either a saturated solution of common salt, or a weak 
solution of hypo-sulphite of soda, is made use of; but the latter 
mixture is preferable, as it removes the iodine more effectually. 
The plate is first dipped in common water, to moisten its surface, 
and is then plunged into a vessel filled with the solution, and 
carefully moved round and round by means of a copper hoop, 
until it is certain that every part of its surface is equally affected by 
the solvent. When the yellow colour has quite departed, the plate 
is placed on a kind of desk, at an angle of 45°, and distilled water, 
warm, but not boiling, is very carefully poured over the surface. 
As soon as the moisture has evaporated the operation is completed, 


| and the drawing may be safely exposed to the full light of day. 


The appearance of these drawings is very peculiar, and is 
scarcely susceptible of description. When the materials of its 


| composition are called to mind, and it is recollected that the 


ground of the picture consists of an amalgum of mercury and 
silver, on which all the gradations of shadow, which are pertectly 
true to nature, are produced (according to the opinion of M. 
Arago), by a sulphuret of silver at the expense of the hypo- 


| sulphite of silver,“ a better idea can be formed of the general 


effect than can be given by words. The shadows are a dull g:ey, 
varying in intenseness, till they become almost black, and their 
dead surface produces what is called by painters a lowness of tone 
throughout the drawing, which is not agreeable. The whole 
appears unnatural; for though at the first glance it gives us the 
impression of its being the representation of a moonlight sceue, 
that idea is immediately dispelled by the appearance of effects that 
can only be produced by the stronger light of the sun. 

We had an opportunity of examining three plates, during our 
visit to the Adelaide Gallery; two being views of interiors, and 
one of Regent Street. They varied in excellence : that produced 
during our stay being the most perfect. But it must be recollected 
that the varying light of an English autumnal day is by no means 
wel fitted for the use of the Daguerréotype, and that under such 
circumstances it is almost impossible to procure drawings pertect 








* No satisfactory reason has yet been given for this Jatter part of the process 
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in every respect. ‘The difference of latitude, even between Paris 
and London, very much affects its action. Whilst in London, 
in the month of October, from twenty minutes to half an hour are 
required, to obtain an impression, only from ten to twelve minutes 
are needed to produce the same effect in Paris, in the midst of 
winter, and in summer only five or six minutes are required there; 
and under more southern skies, two or three minutes would be 
sufficient *. 

The Daguerreotype, with all the necessary apparatus, is manu- 
factured and sold in Paris, the total cost being about 20/., and its 
free use is open there to the public; but we understand that, not- 
withstanding his bargain with the French government, M. Daguerre 
has taken steps to prevent its exhibition or use here, without his 
sanction; that he procured an injunction against M. de Ste. Croix ; 
and that the exhibition at the Polytechnicon is under his licence. 
We regard such attempts as quite unwarrantable, and conceive it 
impossible that under the circumstances he has any chance of 
establishing a patent right in this country. 

Attempts have been making abroad to apply the Daguerréotype 
to portraits ; and M. Jobard, of Brussels, has announced that such 
will be forthcoming in a few months, and have every requisite of 
portraiture but colour. Whether this latter object will ever be 
attained is exceedingly problematical ; but when such astonishing 
effects have already been produced, we do not despair. If 
coloured photogenic drawings can ever be obtained, we apprehend 
it will be by means of some modification of Mr. Talbot’s process, 
rather than that of M. Daguerre. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, 
Mr. Fox Talbot made some remarks on the coloured rings which 
are observable when a piece of iodine, the size of a pin’s head, is 
placed on a piece of silver, or on silver-leaf, on glass, and gently 
warmed ; and Sir J. Herschel made a communication respecting a 
remarkable property in the extreme red rays of the prismatic 
spectrum, which he had observed in the course of experiments 
made on Mr. Talbot's sensitive paper; and with an extract from 
his letter, read before the section devoted to mathematical and 
physical sciences, we shall conclude. 

He states, ‘‘ that the extreme red rays (such as are insulated 
from the rest of the spectrum by a dark blue glass coloured by 
cobalt, and which are not seen in the spectrum, unless the eye be 
defended by such a glass from the glare of the other colours), not 
only have no tendency to darken the prepared paper, but actually 
exert a contrary influence, and preserve the whiteness of paper on 
which they are received, when exposed, at the same time, to the 
action of a dispersed light sufficient of itself to produce a consider- 
able impression. When a slip of sensitive paper is exposed to a 
highly concentrated spectrum, a picture of it is rapidly impressed 
on the paper—not merely in black, but in colours, of which the 
red is tolerably vivid, but is rather of a brick colour than a pure 
prismatic red. What is remarkable is, that its termination falls 
materially short of the visible termination of the spectrum. The 
green is of a sombre, metallic hue ; the blue still more so, and 
rapidly passing into blackness. The yellow is deficient. The 
whole length of the chemical spectrum is not far short of double 
that of the luminous one, and at its more refrangible end a slight 
ruddy or pinkish hue begins to appear. The place of the extreme 
red, however, is marked by no colour. 

‘It is impossible in this climate to form a brilliant and con- 
densed spectrum without a good deal of dispersed light in its con- 
fines ; and this light, if the exposure of the paper be prolonged, 
acts, of course, upon every part of its surface. The coloured 
picture is formed, therefore, on a ground not purely white, but ren- 
dered du’ky over its whole extent, with one remarkable except n 
—viz., in that spot where the extreme red rays fall, the whiteness 
of which is preserved, and becomes gradually more and more 
strikingly apparent, the longer the exposure and the greater the 
consequent general darkening of the paper. The above is not the 
only singular property possessed by the extreme red rays. Their 
action on paper, already discoloured by the other rays, is still 
more curious and extraordinary. When the spectrum is received 
on paper already discoloured slightly by the violet and blue rays 
only, they produce, not a white, but a red impression, which, how- 
ever, I ain disposed to regard as only the commencement of a pro- 
cess of discoloration, which would be complete if prolonged 
sufficiently. For I have found that if, instead of using a prism, a 
strong sunshine is transmitted through a combination of glasses, 
carefully prepared, so as to transmit absolutely no ray but that 








* Drawings and full descriptions of all the operations are given with the 
translation of M, Daguerre’s book. 





of definite red at the extreme of refrangibility, a paper previously 
darkened by exposure under a green glass has its colour heightened 
from a sombre neutral tint to a bright red; and a specimen of 
paper, rendered almost completely black by exposure to daylight, 
when exposed for some time under the same glass, assumed a rich 
purple hue : the rationale of which effect, I am disposed to believe, 
consists in a very slow and gradual destruction, or stripping off, as 
it were, of layers of colour, deposited or generated by the other 
rays, the action being quicker on the tints produced by the more 
refrangible rays, in proportion to their refrangibilities. It seems 
to me evident that a vast field is thus opened to further inquiries. 
A de-oxydizing power has been attributed to the red rays of the 
spectrum, on the strength of the curious experiments of Wollaston, 
on the discoloration of tincture of guaiacum, which ought to be re- 
peated ; but in the sensitive papers, and still more in Daguerre’s 
marvellous ioduretted silver, we have re-agents so delicate and 
manageable, that everything may be expected from their applica- 
tion. 





THE ORDINARY. 

Tue cloth had just been drawn, when the gentleman, a coarse- 
mannered, overbearing, and over-dressed man, who had acted as 
croupier, proposed that wine should be the drink of the evening. 

The proposal was received with general acclamation. There 
was one person present, however, to whom it seemed to cause 
great uneasiness, if one might judge by the sudden blush that 
mantled on his cheek, and the evident confusion that appeared in 
his looks. This person was a modest-looking young man, plainly 
but genteelly dressed, who had eaten his dinner in silence, and who 
seemed anxious to remain as much unnoticed as possible. What- 
ever might be his objection to the proposed beverage, he said 
nothing, but, turning to the waiter, whispered in his ear. In the 
next moment a small pint-bottle of ale was placed beside him. 

In the meantime the table had been covered with wine-decanters, 
and these had begun to move in their orbits, when the eye of the 
croupier falling on the humble beverage before the young man just 
spoken of, he called out, tossing off a glass of wine at the same 
instant, ‘‘ A black sheep in the fold, gentlemen, I see.’’ All eyes 
were immediately turned on the young man, whose cheeks were 
now burning with the warm blushes of wounded feeling. It was 
some moments before he could collect himself sufficiently to take 
any notice of the rude remark, and the no less rude stare on the 
part of the company assembled, by which it was followed. At 
length,— 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, in a modest but firm tone, ‘‘I do not 
choose to drink wine: I cannot afford it.’’ 

‘* People who can’t afford to do as others do, shouldn't come 
here,’’ replied the croupier, filling up his glass, and winking to the 
rest of the company. 

‘IT took, and I still take, this to be a house of public entertain- 
ment, sir,’’ replied the young man, in the same modest yet firm 
manner, ‘‘ where a man is free to eat and drink as he chooses.”’ 

‘* You mistake, though,’”’ said the spokesman of the company. 
‘« There are rules regarding these matters which you ought to have 
known ; and I propose that you be expelled this table unless you 
conform to the order of the evening.’’ 

The young man was about to reply, and from the sudden bril- 
liancy of his eye, which showed that a latent spirit had been 
aroused within him, evidently in an indignant tone, when he was 
prevented by the interference of a respectable-looking old gentle. 
man who sat at the further end of the table, and who, stretching 
himself forward a little, said,— 

‘“* Really now, gentlemen, I do not think this quite fair treat- 
ment of our young friend here. At least, I am sure it is not 
courteous: it is not gentlemanly. If he does not choose to drink 
wine, and still more, if he cannot afford it, as he has ingenuously 
told you, I do not see that any one here can possibly have any 
right to compel him to do so. This is, as he has said, a house of 
public entertainment ; this is an open table, at which every man 
should be at perfect liberty to eat and drink precisely what he 
himself chooses.”’ 

‘You're a little green too, old gentleman, I perceive,’’ replied 
the croupier. ‘‘ You've attained a green old age ;'’ and he burst 
into a horse laugh at his own wit, in which he was joined by two 
or three of the company. 

‘* But people, I say again,” he added, ‘‘ who can’t afford to do 
as others do, shouldn’t come here.”’ 

Touched to the quick by this iteration of the offeesive remark, 
the young man started to his feet in an uncontrollable burst of 
indignation, and, looking sternly at his persecutor, said,— 
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“No, sir, I cannot afford te do as you do, at any rate, and well 
do you know the reason. Well do you know, Mr. Harebrook, 
whom I have dependent on me, and that with justice to them and 
to others I cannot do as you do. This, Mr. Harebrook, is not 
the first time you have sought to bring me into painful and humil- 
iating notice : beware how you repeat it.’”’ 

Having said this, the young man, bowing slightly to the company, 
withdrew from the table, and immediately after left the apartment. 

The Mr. Harebrook, who acted as croupier on the occasion of 
which we are speaking, was a lawyer; a man, as already said, of 
coarse and overbearing manners, to which we have now to add, a 
selfish disposition and dissipated habits. But he was well connected, 
and, through the influence of friends, had secured a pretty extensive 
business, to which was about to be added, at least so Mr. Hare- 
brook himself expected, the law agency of a gentleman of immense 
fortune and landed property, who had lately advertised for a pro- 
fessional agent. Mr. Harebrook had applied for the appointment 
in question, and had procured so many and such strong recom- 
mendations from influential parties in support of his application, 
that he had no doubt of being successful; for Mr. Huntingdon, 
the gentleman who had advertised, and who lived in a distant part 
of the country, had expressed his satisfaction with the testimonials 
of the applicant, although he had not yet committed himself by 
any promise on the subject to which they referred. There was, 
however, or rather there had been, another candidate in the field. 
This candidate was the young man who had just left the table of 
the ordinary under the circumstances above described. He, too, 
was a lawyer, and a young man of great talent and integrity of 
character ; but being young and unfriended, and having, moreover, 
only lately begun business on his own account, he had yet made 
but little progress in the world. The heavy burden of supporting 
a widowed mother and two sisters devolved upon him ; to the first 
of whom he was an affectionate and dutiful son,—to the latter, a 
kind and tender brother. Yet was poor Freeling struggling man- 
fully with the world ; supported by the consciousness that he was 
doing his best. Scarcely daring to hope for success, yet unable to 
suporess the idea of there being some chance of a favourable issue, 
Preeling had also applied for Mr. Huntingdon’s agency ; but no 
notic> whatever had been taken of his letter. It was what he 
expected, yet it hurt him. He felt humiliated and discouraged by 
the contemptuous silence of the great man; an effect which was 
not lessened by his learning that Harebrook was likely to be the 
successful candidate. 

Such, then, were the circumstances of the two principal person- 
ages of our sketch, and such the position in which they stood with 
regard to each other at the moment we introduced them to the 
reader, at the table of the ordinary in the Buck’s-Head Inn. 

Freeling hurried to his little solitary office, placed some papers 
on which he had been engaged during the whole of the previous 
part of the day before him, and with a heavy heart. began to write. 
The work was of a laborious and profitless kirld,—some of the 
poorly-paid drudgery of the profession ; for very little of any other 
sort of employment had he yet been able to procure. 

It was with a heavy heart, too, tnat poor Freeling returned home 
after the labour of the day was over. His depression, which he 


endeavoured to conceal, but could net, was marked by his mother | 
| sidered as the first capital step in the invention of the steam- 


and sisters. They asked him the cause,—but worlds would not have 
induced him to hurt their feelings by a disclosure of the truth: he 
evaded their inquiries, and pleaded the excuse of a headache to 
retire earty to bed. 

Freeling had not yet arisen on the following morning, when the 
servant rapped at his bed-room door and informed him that there 
was a gentleman in the parlour, who desired to see him immediately 
on professional busi 

But too happy with the hopes of employment which such inti- 
mation was so well calculated to inspire, Freeling instantly rose, 
and in less than five minutes was in the presence of his visitor ; in 
whom he was not a little surprised to recognize the old gentleman 
who had taken his part at the table of the ordinary on the pre- 
ceding evening. 

A slight smile of recognition having passed between the parties, 
the stranger introduced himself as Mr. Huntingdon, of Weildon 
Hall. Essex. 

The blood rushed to the young lawyer’s face, accompanied by 
an emotion which he could not control; for in the old gentleman 
who stoud before him,—in his advocate at the table of the ordinary, 
he recognised the wealthy proprietor for whose employment he 
had been an applicant. 

‘Mr. Freeling,’’ began Mr. Huntingdon, in a calm tone, and 








withont further preface, ‘I some time ago received a letter from 
you, making offer of your services as my law agent or attorney, in 
answer to an advertisement of mine that appeared in the Times. 
I have also had an application for the same appointment from a 
Mr. Harebrook of your place,—the same gentleman, it appears, 
who acted as our croupier last night ; and his application having 
been supported by the testimonials of many persons of respect- 
ability in this quarter, I had determined that he should have had 
my business, and it was for the purpose of arranging matters with 
that gentleman that I came here yesterday. I, however, missed 
him at his chambers when I called, and on doing so meant to have 
delayed the affair till to-day. Bat we met, nevertheless, as you 
know,’’ continued the old gentleman, smiling, ‘‘ although Mr. 
Harebrook is not, perhaps, aware of it ; for he does not know me 
personally.” 

‘* Now, Mr. Freeling, to shorten matters, and to come to the 
point at once,—I don’t like this man Harebrook. I saw much 
last night, while you were at table, to prejudice me against him,— 
and much more after you left. Now, one consequence of this is, 
that I am resolved not to employ him ; another, that [am resolved 
to employ you. I like your manner, Mr. Freeling. I am plain 
with you. And I have made inquiries regarding you since I came 
to town. I tell you this, also, without hesitation; the results of 
which, I am happy to say, have confirmed me in the favourable 
opinion I had previously formed of you. I have learned much 
that was good of you, Mr. Freeling,—nothing that was ill; which 
is more than I can say of your brother in trade, Mr. Harebrook. 
You may, therefore, consider yourself as my attorney, Mr. Freeling, 
from this moment.’ 

The business of Mr. Huntingdon, on which he immediately 
entered, proved to be worth five hundred a-year. Yet this was 
not ali : having quickly gained the entire confidence of that gentle- 
man by his integrity and talents, he introduced him to a wide 
connexion, which in a short time conducted him to independence. 





KNOWLEDGE OF STEAM BY THE ANCIENTS. 
Dr. Larpner s Work onthe Steam Engine, is now issuing 
in Monthly Parts, publishing by Taylor and Walton. The pre- 
sent forms the seventh edition of this work, and it is made inte- 
resting, by containing much additional matter, so as to form 
almost a new treatise. Such of our readers as have not had an 
opportunity of consulting it, may be able to judge of its style by 


the following extract :— 

‘« Before the era rendered memorable by the discoveries of Jarnes 
Watt, the steam-engine, which has since become an object of such 
universal interest, was a machine of extremely limited power, 
inferior in importance and usefulness to most other mechanical 
agents used as prime movers ; but, from that epoch, it is scarcely 
necessary here to state, that it became a subject not of British 
interest only, but one having an important connexion with the 
progress of the human race. 

““ The discovery of the fact, that a mechanical force is produced 
when water is evaporated by the application of heat, must be con- 


engine. It is recorded in a work entitled Spirilalia seu Pneuma- 
tica, that Hero of Alexandria contrived a machine, 120 years 
before the Christian era, which was moved by the mechanical 
force of the vapour of water. The principle of this machine 
admits of easy explanation : when a fluid issues from any vessel 
in which it is confined, that vessel suffers a force equal to that 
with which the fluid escapes from it, and in the opposite direction. 
If water issues from an orifice, a pressure is produced behind the 
orifice corresponding to the force with which the water escapes. 
If a man discharge a gun, the gases produced by the explosion of 
the powder issue with a certain force from the muzzle, and his 
shoulder is driven backwards by the recoil with a corresponding 
force. If the muzzle, instead of being presented forwards, were 
turned at right angles to the length of the gun, then, as the gases 
of explosion would escape sideways, the recoil would likewise take 
place sideways, and the shooter, instead of being driven backward, 
would be made to spin round, as a dancer pirouettes. 

‘* After having been allowed to slumber for nearly 2000 years, 
this machine has recently been revived, and engines constructed 
similar to it are now working in these countries. 

* Although the elastic force of steam was not reduced to nu- 
merical measure by the ancients, nor brought under control, nor 
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applied to any useful purpose, yet it appears to have been recog- 
nised in vague and general terms. Aristotle, Seneca, and other 
ancient writers, accounted for earthquakes by the sudden con- 
yersion of water into steam within the earth. This change, 
according to them, was effected by subterranean heat. Such 
tremendous effects being ascribed to steam, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the Greeks and Romans were acquainted with the 
fact, that water in passing into vapour exercises considerable 
mechanical power. They were aware that the earthquakes, 
which they ascribed to this cause, exerted force sufficiently 
powerful to extend the natural limits of the ocean; to overturn 
from their foundations the most massive monuments of human 
labour; to raise islands in the midst of seas; and to heave up 
the surface of the land of level continents so as to form lofty 
mountains. 

“‘ Such notions, however, resulted not as consequences of any 
exact or scientific principles, but from vague analogies derived 
from effects which could not fail to have been manifested in the 
arts, such as those which commonly occurred in the provess of 
casting in metal the splendid statues which adorned the temples, 
gardens, and public places of Rome and Athens. The artisan 
was liable to the same accidents to which modern founders are 
exposed, produced by the casual presence of a little water in the 
mould into which the molten metal is poured. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the sudden formation of steam of an extreme pressure 
produces, as is well known, explosions attended with destructive 
effects. The Grecian and Roman artisans were subject to such 
accidents ; and the philosopher, generalising such a fact, would 
arrive at a solution of the grander class of phenomena of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes. - 

‘“‘ Before natural phenomena are rendered subservient to pur- 
poses of utility, they are often made to minister to the objects of 
superstition. The power of steam is not an exception to this 
rule. Itis recorded in the Chronicles, that upon the banks ot 
the Weser, the ancient Teutonic gods sometimes marked their dis- 
pleasure by a sort of thunderbolt, which was immediately suc- 
ceeded by a cloud that filled the temple. An image of the god 
Busierich, which was found in some excavations, clearly explains 
the manner in which this prodigy was accomplished by the priests. 
The head of the metal god was hollow, and contained within it a 
pot of water; the mouth, and another hole above the forelead, 
were stopped by wooden plugs ; a small stove, adroitly placed in 
a cavity of the head under the pot, contained charcoal, which, 
being lighted, graaually heated the liquid contained in the head. 
The vapour produced from the water, having acquired sufficient 
pressure, forced out the wooden plugs with a loud report, and 
they were immediately followed by two jets of steam, which formed 
a dense cloud round the god, and concealed him from his asto- 
nished worshippers.* 

‘* Among other amusing anecdotes showing the knowledge which 
the ancients had of the mechanical force of steam, it is related 
that Anthemius, the architect of St. Sophia, occupied a house next 
door to that of Zeno, between whom and Anthemius there existed 
afeud. To annoy his neighbour, Anthemius placed on the ground 
floor of his own house several close digesters, or boilers, containing 
water. A flexible tube proceeded from the top of each of these, 
which was conducted through a hole made in the wall between the 
houses, and which communicated with the space under the floors 
of the rooms in the house of Zeno. When Anthemius desired to 
annoy his neighbour, he lighted fires under his boilers, and the 
steam produced by them rushed in such quantity and with such 
force under Zeno’s floors, that they were made to heave with all 
the usual symptoms of an earthquake.t 

“In the year 1826, M. de Navarrete published, in Zach’s 
Astronomical Correspondence, a communication from Thomas 
Gonzales, director of the royal archives of Simancas, giving an 
account of an experiment reported to have been made in the year 
1543, in which a vessel was propelled by a machine having the 
appearance of a steam-engine. 

“ Blasco de Garay, a sea-captain, proposed in that year to the 
Emperor Charles V. to propel vessels by a machine which he had 
invented, even in time of calm, without oars or sails. Notwith- 
standing the apparent improbability attending this project, the 
emperor ordered the experiment to be made in the port of Bar- 
celona, and the 17th of June, 1543, was the day appointed for its 
trial. The commissioners appointed by Charles V. to attend and 





* Arago, Eloge historique de James Watt; p. 22 
t Ibid., p. 21, note. 





witness the experiment were Don Henry of Toledo, Don Pedro 
of Cardona, the treasurer Ravago, the vice-chancellor and intend- 
ant of Catalonia, and others. The vessel on which the experiment 
was made was the Trinity, 200 tons burthen, which had just dis- 
charged a cargo of corn at Barcelona. Garay concealed the nature 
of his machinery, even from the commissioners. All that could 
be discovered during the trial was, that it consisted of a large 
boiler containing water, and that wheels were attached to each side 
of the vessel, by the revolution of which it was propelled. The 
commissioners, having witnessed the experiment, made a report 
to the king, approving generally of the invention ; particularly on 
account of the ease and promptitude with which the vessel could 
be put about by it. 

‘« The treasurer Ravago, who was himself hostile to the project, 
reported that the machine was capable of propelling a vessel 
at the rate of two leagues in three hours ; but the other com- 
missioners stated that it made a league an hour, at the least, 
and that it put the vessel about as speedily as would be accom- 
plished with a galley, worked according to the common method. 
Ravago reported that the machinery was too complicated and 
expensive, and that it was subject to the danger of the boiler 
bursting. 

‘* After the experiment was made, Garay took away all the 
machinery, leaving nothing but the framing of wood in the arsenals 
of Barcelona. 

‘¢ Notwithstanding the opposition of Ravago, the invention was 
approved, and the inventor was promoted and received a pecuniary 
reward, besides having all his expenses paid. 

“From th circumstance of the nature of the machinery having 
been concealed, it is impossible to say in what this machine con- 
sisted ; but as a boiler was used, it is probable, though not certain, 
that steam was the agent. There have been various machines 
proposed, of which a furnace and boiler form a part, and in which 
the agency of steam is not used. The machine of Amontons fur- 
nishes an example of this. It is most probable that the contriv- 
ance of Garay was identical with that of Hero. The low state of 
the arts in Spain, in the sixteenth century, would be incompatible 
with the construction of any machine requiring great precision of 
execution. But the simplicity of Hero’s contrivance would have 
rendered its construction and operation quite practicable. As to 
the claims to the invention of the steam-engine advanced by the 


| advocates of De Garay, founded on the above document, a refuta- 
| tion is supplied by the admission, that though he was rewarded 


and promoted by the government of the day, in consequence of 
the experiment, and although the great usefulness of the contriv- 
ance in towing ships out of port, &c., was admitted, yet it does 
not appear that a second experiment was ever tried, much less that 
the machine was ever brought iato practical use. 

“ Solomon De Caus was engineer and architect to Louis XITI., 
king of France, before the year 1612. In that year he entered the 
service of the Elector Palatine, who married the daughter of King 
James I., with whom he came to England. He was there em- 
ployed by the Prince of Wales in ornamenting the gardens of his 
house at Richmond. During his sojourn in England he composed 
and published at London, in the same year, a ‘ Treatise on Per- 
spective.’ This person was the author of a work entitled,‘ Les 
Raisons des Forces Mouvantes, avec diverses Machines tant utiles 
que plaisantes,’ which was apparently composed at Heidelburg, 
but published at Franckfort, in 1615. The same work was subse- 
quently republished in Paris, in 1623. 

‘‘ The treatise commences with definitions of what were then 
considered the four elements: earth, air, fire, and water. Air is 
defined to be a cold, dry, and light element, capable of compres- 
sion, by which it may be rendered very violent. He says, ‘ The 
violence will be great when water exhales in air by means of fire, 
and that the said air is enclosed: as, for example—take a ball of 
copper, of one or two feet diameter, and one inch thick, which 
being filled with water by a small hole, which shall be strongly 
stopped with a peg, so that neither air nor water can escape—it is 
certain that if we put the said ball upon a great fire, so that it will 
become very hot, that it will cause a compression so violent, that 
the ball will burst in pieces, with a noise like a petard.’ 

‘“‘The effect which is here described is due to the combined 
pressure of the heated air contained in the ball, and the high- 
pressure steam raised from the water; but much more to the latter 
than to the former. It is evident, however, from the language of 
De Caus, that he ascribes the force entirely to the air, and seems 
to consider that the force of the air proceeded from the water 
which exhaled in it.” 
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HORRORS OF ‘A STORM. 


Many a harrowing scream saluted the ear of the passer-by— 
many a female supplication was heard asking in vain for mercy. 
How could it be otherwise, when it is remembered that 20,000 
furious and licentious madmen were loosed upon an immense 
population, among which many of the loveliest women upon eurth 
might be found? All within that devoted city was at the disposal 
of an infuriated army, over whom for the time control was lost, 
aided by an infamous collection of camp-followers, who were, if 
possible, more sanguinary and pitiless even than those who had 
survived the storm ! 

It is useless to dwell upon a scene from which the heart revolts 
Few females in this beautiful town were saved that night from 
insult. ‘The noblest and the beggar, the nun and the wife and 
daughter of the artisan, youth and age, all were involved in general 
ruin. None were respected, and few consequently escaped. The 
madness of these desperate brigands was variously exhibited : some 
fired through doors and windows, others at the church bells ; many 
at the wretched inhabitants, as they fled into the streets to escape 
the bayonets of the savages who were demolishing their property 
within doors; while some wretches, as if blood had not flowed in 
sufficient torrents already, shot from the windows their own com- 
panions as they staggered on below.—Victories of the British 
Army. 





A PAIR OF REAL TOP-BOOTS. 

“ Why, thin, I'll tell you,” said Rory. “1 promised my mother to bring a 
present to the priest from Dublin, and I could not make up my mind rightly 
what to get all the time I was there. I thought of a pair o° top-boots ; for, 
indeed, his reverence’s is none of the best, and, only you know them to be top- 
boots, you would not ¢ake them to be top-boots, bekase the bottoms has been 
put in so often that the tops is wore out intirely, and is no more like top-boots 
than my brogues. SoI wint toa shop in Dublin, and picked out the purtiest 
pair 0” top-boots I could see ;—when I say purty, I don’t mane a flourishin’ 


taarin’ pair, but sitch as was fit for a priest, a respectable pair 0’ boots ;—and | 
with that I pulled out my good money to pay for thim, whin jist at that misit, | 


remembering the thricks o° the town, I bethought o’ myself, and says I, ‘I 
suppose these are the right thing ?’ says I to the man. 

* You can thry them,” says he. 

* How can [ thry them ” says I. 

* Pull them on you,’ says he. 

* Throth, an’ I'd be sorry,’ says I, ‘to take sitch a liberty with them,’ says I. 

“Why, aren’t you goin’ to ware thim ?’ says he. 

*Is it me?’ says 1; ‘ me ware top-boots? Do you think it’s takin’ lave of 
my sinsis I am ?’ says I. 

* Then what do you want to buy them for?’ says he. 

‘For his reverence, Father Kinshela,’ says 1. ‘ Are they the right sort for 
him?’ 

* How should I know ?” says he. 

* You’re a purty boot-maker,’ says I, ‘not to know how to make a priest’s 
boot!’ 

* How do I know his size ?’ says he. 

* Oh, don’t be comin’ off that way,’ says I. ‘There's no sitch great differ 
betune priests and other min!’ 

* Tell me his size,’ says the fellow, ‘and I’ll fit him.’ 

* He’s betune five and six fut,’ says I. 

* Most men are,’ says he, laughing at me. He was an impidint fellow. 

* It’s not the five, nor six, but his wo feet I want to know the size of,’ sayshe. 

“So I persaived he was jeerin’ me, and says I, ‘ Why, thin, you respeetful 
vagabone o’ the world, you Dublin jackeen! do you mane to insinivate that 
Father Kinshela ever wint barefutted in his life, that 1 could know the size of 
his fut?’ And with that I threw the boots in his face. ‘Take that,’ says I, 
‘you dirty thief o’ the world! you impidint vagabone of the world! you igno- 
rant citizen o’ the world!’ And with that I left the place.”— Lover. 


ADVOCATES AND CLIENTS. 


An advocate, by the sacred duty which he owes his client, knows, in the 
discharge of that office, but one person in the world—that client, and none 
other. To save that client by all expedient means—to protect that client at 
all hazards aud costs to all others, and among others. to himself—is the highest 
and most unquestioned of his duties; and he must not regard the alarm, the 
suffering, the torment, the destruction, which he may bring upon any other. 
Nay, separating even the duties of a patriot from those of an advocate, and 
casting them, if need be, to the wind, he must go on, reckless of the conse- 
quences, if his fate should unhappily be to involve his country in confusion for 
his client’s protection.— Lord Brougham. 


GENEALOGY. 

The whole science of genealogical accuracy is derived from the children of 
Israel, whose individual families indulged a hope that the promised Messiah 
might be born from their stock: a pure authenticated pledge became, conse- 
quently, one of the peculiar features of Jewish polity ; such a qualification was 
deemed absolutely necessary to all candidates for power and honour.— Quarterly, 

















AUTUMN. 


Bricut flowers are sinking 
Streamlets are shrinking, 

Now the wide forest is withered and sear ; 
Light clouds are flying, 
Soft winds are sighing : 

We will be thoughtful, fur autumn is near. 


Blossoms we cherished 
Have withered and perished, 
Scenes which we smiled on are yellow and drear; 
Feelings of sadness 
O’ershadow our giadness, 
And make the mind thoughtful, for autumn is near. 


Thus all that is fairest, 
Ani! sweetest and rarest, 
Must shortly be :*vered, and call fora tear: 
Then let each emotion 
Be warm with devotion, 
And we will be thoughtful, for autumn is near. 
Glasgow Courier. 
WHO RIGHTLY READ HISTORY. 

He alone reads history aright who, observing how powerfully circumstances 
influence the feelings and opinions of men,—how often vices pass into virtues, 
and paradoxes into axioms,—learns to distinguish what is accidental and tran. 
sitory in human nature, from what is essential and immutable.— £din. Rev. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

The human heads on which he trod, were iu his eyes a ground not sufficiently 
firm and secure ; he tormented himself about his own future years and the fate 
of his children, and put questions concerning his presentiments to men reputed 
wise in an age when divination was a part of wisdom. A Norman poet, almost 
contemporary, represents him seated in the midst of his English and Norman 
priests, and soliciting of them, with puerile importunity, a decisive exposition 
of the fate of his posterity. At every word that fell from their lips, this great 
conqueror trembled before them, as an Anglo-Saxon serf or citizen would have 
trembled in his presence.— Edin. Rev. 


NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS. 


A RECEIPT TO STOP BEGGING. 

A person at Barnsley, Yorkshire, having been annoyed by swarms of beggars 
coming to his house, and his refusing to give them anything not at all prevent. 
ing their attending as usual, he at last sent for a painter, and ordered him to 
write upon his door the words ** Police-office.” The beggars, after this, were 
seen to come as usual, but on their viewing the writing on the door, they made 
a speedy and laughable exit. The experiment had the desired effect. 


THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 


Mr. Watson, uncle to the late Marquis of Rockingham, a man of immense 
fortune, finding himself at the point of death, desired a friend who was present 
to open him a drawer, in which was an old shirt, that he might put it on. 
Being asked why he would wish to change his linen when he was so ill, “ Be- 
cause I’m told that the shirt that I die in must be the nurse’s perquisite, and 
that is good enough for her!” This was as bad as the woman, who with her 
last breath blew out an inch of candle—‘“ Because,” said she, ‘* 1 can see to die 
in the dark!” 

LONG TAILS AND SHORT CNES. 

A lady, in passing through Hampshire, observed the following notice on a 
board—“ Horses taken in to grass: long tails, three shillings and sixpence; 
short tails, two shillings.’ She asked the owner of the land the meaning of 
the difference of price. He answered, “ You see, ma'am, the long tails can 
brush away the flies, but the short ones are so tormented by them that they can 
hardly eat at all.” 

A GRAMMATICAL DISCOVERY. 

In one of the principal schools in Edinburgh, a few weeks ago, as the master 
was examining his pupils on the plural of nouns, after having passed dice, 
teeth, geese, and many others, he asked one, whom he had not previously 
questioned, what was the plural of penny. The boy, with great coolness, and 
apparently certain of being correct, replied ‘‘ Twopence/” The laughter 
that succeeded may well be imagined. 

NOISY PIGS. 

Foote being upon a visit at Lord Townshend's at Raynham, happened 
one morning to look into the pig-stye, and saw a silver spoon among the pigs’ 
victuals. -One of the housemaids coming by, and perceiving Mr. Foote, cried 
out, “ Plague on the pigs, what a noise they make!” ‘ Well they may,” said 
Foote, “ for they have but one silver spoon between them.” ~ 


AN AMBIGUOUS CONDITION. 


A lady meeting a girl who had lately left her service, inquired, “ Well, 
Mary, wheredo you live now?” ‘“ Please, ma‘am, I don't live now,” replied 
the girl; “ 1 am married.” 
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